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'Tiic'  VPT  T  nw  PT  AT  ®^®  fascinated  me  in  a  waj  that  dear  cousin  should  not  be  in  the  house 

"  IS  quite  inexplicable  to  myself.  It  is  not  at  the  moment  of  my  vbit.  I  will  send 

by  EDMUND  YATES.  her  beauty ;  for,  though  she  is  undoubt-  down  a  note  to  her,  begging  her  to  come 

edly  pretty  in  her  simple  English  style,  and  see  me  in  the  city,  —  a  hint  which  I 
irnoi  ot  “  BLACK  8HBBP,”  “  mobodt’b  BOB*  I  havc  known  hundreds  of  more  beauti-  think  she  will  not  dare  to  disobey  ;  and, 
TLBK,”  BTC.,  BTC.  ^omen.  I  think  the  charm  must  lie  while  she  is  making  her  w^  eastward,  I 

book  iu. _ CHAPTER  V.  —  AN  EX*  in  that  very  want  of  manner  of  which  I  will  go  over  to  Polungton  Terrace.” 

PLOSION.  have  just  been  complaining,  —  in  her  Mr.  Wetter  came  to  this  determina- 

modesty  and  quiet  grace,  and  in  her  ut-  tion,  and  to  the  conclusion  of  his  dress- 

IN  what  he  called  his  dreary  solitude  ter  unconsciousness  of  her  own  powers  ing  and  his  breakfast  simultaneously. 

in  South  Audley  Street  (the  landlord  of  attraction :  but,  whatever  it  may  be,  He  then  called  a  cab,  and  proceeded  to 
was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  was  ac-  it  has  had  an  enormous  effect  upon  me ;  the  city,  having,  on  his  way  thither,  the 
customed  to  mention  it  as  elegant  quar-  and  I  believe  myself  to  be  more  in  love  satisfaction  of  passing  another  cab  pro- 
ters  for  a  nobleman  or  private  gentleman,  ^ith  her  than  I  have  been  for  many  ceeding  in  the  same  direction,  in  the 
and  to  cliarge  three  hundred  a  year  for  years  with  any  woman.  occupant  of  which  he  recognized  Hum- 

the  accommodation),  Mr.  Henrich  Wet-  “  She  likes  me,  too,  I  think,  if  one  can  phrey  Statham.  The  two  gentlemen 
ter  was  walking  to  and  fro,  just  as  Mar-  judge  by  the  manner  of  any  one  so  exchanged  salutations,  Mr.  Wetter’s  be- 
tin  Gurwood,  tired  out  by  his  night’s  thoroughly  undemonstrative.  She  always  ing  bland  and  courteous,  Mr.  Statham’s 
journey,  was  beginning  to  open  his  eyes  makes  me  welcome  when  I  call  at  the  short  and  reserved :  but  Mr.  Wetter 
»nd  to  realize  the  fact  that  he  was  in  the  house,  and  accepts  —  passively,  indeed,  was  very  much  tickled  at  the  thought  of 
Great  Northern  Hotel.  Now  sipping  his  hut  still  accepts  —  such  small  courtesies  their  having  met  on  that  particular  day ; 
coffee,  now  nibbling  at  his  dry  toast,  as  I  have  thought  it  right  to  offer  her.  and  the  smile  of  satisfaction  never  left 
while  all  the  time  achieving  his  toilet,  ^  woman  like  that,  accustomed  to  affec-  his  face  until  he  arrived  at  his  office. 
Mr.  Wetter  communed  with  himself,  tmn  and  attention, — for  I  have  no  doubt  Once  there,  he  threw  himself  into  his 
His  thoughts  were  of  a  pleasant  charac-  old  Calverley  was  very  fond  of  her  in  his  business  with  his  accustomed  energy ; 
ter,  no  doubt ;  for  there  was  a  siftile  up-  way, —  must  necessarily  want  something  for  no  thought  of  pleasure  past  or  grati- 
on  his  face,  and  he  occasionally  suspend-  to  cling  to;  and  Alice  has  nothing.  For,  fication  in  store  ever  caused  him  to  be 
ed  his  o|)eration8,  both  of  breakfasting  though  she  is  very  fond  of  little  Bell,  the  the  least  inattentive  to  the  main  chance. 
»nd  dressing,  in  order  to  rub  his  hands  child  is  not  her  own  flesh  and  blood ;  and  Foreign  capitalists  and  English  mer- 
loftly  together  in  the  enjoyment  of  some  here  I  have  the  whole  field  clear  to  my-  chants,  flasny  promoters  of  fraudulent 
exquisite  sly  joke.  sel^  without  any  fear  of  rivalry ;  for  I  do  companies,  and  steady-going,  sober  bank 

“I  think  so,”  he  said,  as,  pausing  in  not  count  Humphrey  Statham  as  a  rival,”  directors,  men  from  the  West  End,  who, 
his  walk,  he  leaned  his  elbows  on  the  continuedMr.Wctter,  as  a  contemptuous  filled  with  stories  of  the  fabulous  for- 
Telvet  mantle -piece  of  the  sitting-room,  gmile  passed  across  his  face,  “though  tunes  made  by  city  speculations,  be- 
and  regarded  himself  approvingly  in  the  he  is  evidently  deeply  smitten.  I  can  lieved  in  Henrich  Wetter’s  widespread 
lookinjj-glass .  “  I  think  the  time  has  judge  that  by  the  manner  in  which  he  renown,  came  to  him  for  advice  and  as- 
come  for  me  to  bring  this  little  affair  to  scowled  at  me  the  other  evening  when  sistance;  members  of  parliament  and 
a  crisis.  Dalliance  is  very  delightful  for  he  found  me  comfortably  seated  there,  peers  of  the  realm,  —  all  of  these  had  in¬ 
boys:  the  bashful  glances,  the  sidelong  and  by  the  awkward,  uncouth  manners,  terviews  with  Mr.  Wetter  during  the 
looks,  the  tremulous  hand-clasps,  and  mainly  consisting  of  silent  glaring,  which  two  hours  which  he  chose  to  devote  to 
Ml  diat  sort  of  thing,  are  very  charming  an  Englishman  always  adopts  whenever  business  that  day,  and  all  found  him 
in  one’s  youthful  days ;  but,  as  one  ad-  he  wants  to  ingratiate  himself  with  a  clear-headed,  and  apparently  without 


Either  It  IS  to  be,  or  It  18  not  to  be;  and  it  Alice’s  heart!  Besides,  if  I  find  you  the  clock  on  his  mantle-piece  pointed  to 
is  advisable  to  know  one’s  fate, — to ‘put  making  too  much  play,  1  could  command  the  hour  of  one,  there  was  scarcely 
it  to  the  touch,  and  win  or  lose  it  all,’  the  services  of  my  dear  cousin.  I  could  any  occasion  for  him  to  look  to  it ;  for 
as  the  poet  says,  as  speedily  ^  possible,  insist  that  Madame  Du  Tertre,  my  old  the  great  rush  of  pattering  feet  down 
I  rather  think  it  is  to  be  in  this  instance,  friend  Mademoiselle  Pauline  Lunelle,  the  court,  which  his  window  overlooked. 
The  young  latU,  who  choores  to  pass  gbonld  interest  herself  on  my  side ;  and  and  in  which  a  celebrated  chop-house 
herself  off  as  Mrs.  Ciaxton,  is  remarka-  g^e  has  evidently  immense  influence  was  situate,  informed  him  that  the 
bly  quiet  and  demure :  I  should  almost  over  the  little  woman.  clerks’  dinner  hour  had  arrived ;  and 

be  inclined  to  characterize  her  as  one  of  « I  think,”  said  Mr.  Wetter,  softly  Mr.  Wetter  rang  his  bell,  summoned  his 
those  English  bread-and-butter  misses,  gtroking  his  long  fair  beard  as  he  sur-  private  secretary,  and  intimated  his  in- 
if  I  had  not  been  acquainted  with  her  veyed  himself  in  the  glass,  —  ‘‘I  think  I  tendon  of  striking  work  for  the  day. 
antecedents.  ‘Yes’  and  ‘No,’  ‘Thank  will  go  up  to  Polling  ton  Terrace  about  The  confidential  young  gentleman,  too 
you,’  and  ‘  Oh,  indeed  1  ’  —  that  is  about  mid-day  t^ay.  I  am  looking  very  well,  well  trained  to  say  any  thing  at  this  un- 
the  average  style  of  her  conversation  ;  ^nd  feeling  bright  and  in  excellent  spir-  wonted  proceeding  on  his  employer’s 
no  apparent  appreciation  of  any  thing  jjgj  and,  as  my  plan  is  well  conceived  part,  found  it  impossible  to  avoid  ex- 


hil  desk,  and  washed  his  hands  leis- 
inrely,  chatterinz  to  his  companion 
meanwhile,  and  toen  effected  his  retreat 
by  the  private  staircase:  for  it  was  not 
advisable  that  the  clerks  should  witness 
their  chiePs  departure,  lie  stepped  into 
the  street,  and,  nailing  a  cab,  was  driven 
away  to  Pollington  Terrace. 

Mr.  Wetter’s  self-commiinings,  while 
riding  in  the  cab,  were  much  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  which  had  occupied  him 
during  his  morning’s  toilet.  lie  had 
directed  his  driver  to  take  a  back  route, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  main  thoroughfare, 
lest  he  should  be  seen  by  Pauline  on 
het  journey  down  to  the  city ;  and  there 
was  comparatively  so  little  traffic  along 
the  gaunt  streets  and  in  the  grim  old 
squares  through  which  he  passed,  that 
his  attention  was  not  distracted,  and  the 
current  of  his  thoughts  was  little  dis¬ 
turbed.  He  would  make  his  formal  dec¬ 
laration  that  day  I  he  had  determined 
upon  that.  He  should  tell  Alice  that  he 
loved  her ;  that  he  had  in  vain  struggled 
azainst  the  passion  which  she  had  in¬ 
spired  in  his  breast  the  first  time  be  ac¬ 
cidently  saw  her,  now  some  time  ago,  in 
the  gamcn  at  Rose  Cottage  I  She  would 
listen,  blush,  and  probably  be  moved  to 
tears.  She  would  talk  about  marriage,  of 
course,  —  that  was  always  the  way  with 
women  in  her  position,  —  and  be  should 
fence  lightly  with  the  subject,  giving 
her  no  positive  assurance  either  way. 
Not  that  the  idea  of  marrying  Alice  had 
ever  entered  into  bis  mind,  but  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  avoid  the 
di-cussion,  certainly  to  avoid  the  trouble 
of  having  to  prove  to  her  how  impossi¬ 
ble  it  would  be  for  him  to  take  such  a 
step,  until  be  hod  established  himself 
more  firmly  in  her  favor.  There  would 
be  little  difficulty  in  the  matter,  he 
thought,  though  more  than  if  she  were 
a  woman  of  exrwnsive  tastes  and  luxu¬ 
rious  habits,  lliat  her  manner  of  life, 
simple  and  modest  as  it  was,  seemed  to 
sitisfy  her,  Mr.  Wetter  regarded  as  the 
most  adverse  element  to  the  success  of 
his  campaign ;  but  she  would  naturally 
desire  to  be  once  more  the  mistress  of  a 
pretty  house,  such  as  she  had  inhalated 
when  he  first  saw  her,  and  to  be  freed 
from  the  companionship  and  supervision 
of  Madame  Du  Tertre.  To  suggest,  that, 
by  accepting  his  offer,  she  could  be  re¬ 
leased  from  the  eulbrcc<l  company  of 
that  la<ly  was,  Mr.  Welter  thought,  a 
great  stroke  of  generalship. 

He  alighted  from  ihc  cab  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  terrace,  according  to  his  cus¬ 
tom,  —  for  his  tact  told  him  that  (he  fre¬ 
quent  arrival  of  gentlemen  visitors  in 
ha::som  cabs  was  likely  to  scandalize 
Mrs.  Claxton  In  her  neighbors’  eyes,  — 
and  walkeil  quietly  up  the  street.  To 
Mr.  Wetter,  such  expeditions  were  by 
no  means  rare ;  and,  if  any  one  had  told 
him  he  woidd  have  been  nervous,  he 
would  have  laughed  in  his  informant’s 
face.  But,  to  do  him  justice,  he  felt  a  | 
certain  inward  trepidation ;  and,  though  , 
a  cool  wintry  breeze  was  blowing,  he 
raised  his  hat  and  wiped  the  perspira-  ^ 
tion  from  his  brow  as  ne  stood  upon  the  , 
door-step  alter  ringing  at  the  bell.  He  ^ 
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'  asked  for  Madame  Du  Tertre  at  first ; 
and  his  surprise  and  slight  annoyance 
at  learning  that  fhe  was  from  home 
were  admirably  feigned.  Then  he  asked 
for  Mrs.  Claxton.  The  servant  recog¬ 
nized  him  as  one  of  the  few  regular  vis¬ 
itors  to  the  house,  as  the  only  one,  more¬ 
over,  who  bad  been  in  the  habit  of  pla¬ 
cing  lai^esB  in  her  sooty  palm,  and  as  a 
nice,  well-dressed,  good-looking  gentle¬ 
man  at  all  times.  “Airs.  Claxton  was  at 
home,"  she  said.  “  Would  he  walk  in  V  ” 

Mr.  Wetter’s  nervous  trepidation  in¬ 
creased  as  be  heard  the  street-<loor  close 
behind  him  ;  and  he  was  glad  when  he 
found  himself  alone  in  the  room  to  which 
he  was  ushered,  the  servant  retiring,  and 
promising  to  let  her  mistress  know  of  his 
advent.  Examining  himself  in  the  glass, 
he  saw  that  he  was  paler  tlian  usual, 
and  that  his  nether  lip  trembled. 

“  It’  8  a  deuced  odd  thing,”  he  mut¬ 
tered  ;  “  I  never  felt  like  this  before.  I 
wish  there  was  a  glass  of  brandy  handy. 
What  can  there  he  in  this  woman  to  up¬ 
set  a  man  like  myself,  so  perfectly  accus¬ 
tomed  to  such  matters  ?  ’’ 

The  next  moment  Alice  entered  the 
room.  Mr.  Wetter  had  admired  her 
from  the  first  time  he  set  eyes  upon  her, 
but  thought  he  had  never  seen  her  look¬ 
ing  so  lovely  as  now,  with  her  healthy 
red  and  white  complexion  set  off  by  her 
black  dress ;  her  shining  head,  with  its 
crisp  ripples  of  dark-brown  hair,  and  her 
hazel  eyes,  in  which  a  deep,  se'.tled,  some¬ 
what  mournful  look  had  succeeded  to 
the  ever-flashing,  bright  glances  of  yore, 
lliere  was  something  of  an  air  of  con¬ 
straint  about  her,  as  she  bowed  to  Mr. 
Wetter,  and  timidly-  held  out  her  hand. 

“  You  are  surpriseil  to  see  me,  Mrs. 
Claxton,  are  you  not?”  said  Wetter, 
doing  his  best  to  conquer  the  nervous¬ 
ness  which  still  I>e8ct  him.  “  To  see  me 
at  such  a  time  of  the  day,  I  mean.  I 
have  hitherto  availed  myself  of  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  calling  upon  you  in  the  evening, 
which,  on  account  of  my  being  a  busy 
man,  you  were  good  enough  to  extend  to 
me ;  but,  having  occasion  to  be  in  this 
neighborhood,  I  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  inquire  after  your  health.” 

Alice  murmured  something  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  she  was  much  obliged  to  him  ; 
but  Mr.  Wetter’s  quick  eye  detected  that 
she,  too,  was  nervous  and  uncomfortable. 
And  Mr.  Wetter  thought  this  was  not  a 
bad  chance. 

“I  am  sorry,”  said  Alice,  after  a 
slight  pause,  “  that  Madame  Du  Tertre 
is  nut  within.” 

“  I  am  also  sorry  to  miss  my  cousin,” 
said  Mr.  Wetter,  “  she  is  always  so  spir- 
ituelle,  so  amiable.  But,  to  tell  the 
tru  h,  mv  visit  of  Uxlay  was  not  to  her; 
and,  even  had  site  been  at  home,  1  should 
have  asked  to  see  you.” 

“  To  see  me,  Mr.  Wetter  ?  And  why  ?  ” 

“  Because,  Mrs.  CUxton.  I  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  to  you,  un  i  to  you  alone.  A 
woman,  even  of  your  small  experience,” 
he  continued,  with  the  fiintcst  sneer 
playing  round  his  mouth,  “cannot  fidi  to 
q^vu  oM<‘rvcd  that  you  have  made  upon 
me  more  than  an  onlinary  impression ; 
that  even  during  our  acqu  iintauce 
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you  have  inspired  me  with  feelings  such 
as  we  are  not  often  permitted  in  our 
lives  to  experience.” 

Alice  was  silent.  As  she  listened  to 
his  first  words,  as  the  tone  in  which  ^ 
spoke  fell  upon  her  ear,  the  scene  then 
psu^sing  seemed  to  fade  away ;  and  there 
arose  before  her  mind  a  vi.-^ion  of  the 
river-walk  along  the  banks  of  the  Ouse, 
just  abreast  of  Bishopthorpe,  where,  in 
the  calm  summer  evening,  Arthur  Pres, 
ton  had  Insulted  her  with  his  base  pro¬ 
posal.  Mr.  Wetter  augured  well  from 
this  silence,  and  proceeded  more  volu¬ 
bly. 

“  I  have  known  yon  longer  than  yon 
imagine,”  he  said,  “  and  have  admired 
you  from  the  first  instant  I  set  eyes  upon 
you.  I  was  so  captivated  that  I  deter¬ 
mined  at  all  hazards  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintonce ;  and,  when  I  had  done  so,  I 
discovered  that  you  were  more  charming 
than  ever,  —  that  I  was  more  hopelessly 
enslaved.  And  then  came  the  fierce  de¬ 
sire  to  win  you,  to  take  you  all  to  myself 
to  hold  you  as  my  own,  ray  only  love.” 

She  was  silent  still,  her  eyes  6xed  on 
vacancy,  though  her  lips  trembled.  Hen- 
rich  Wetter  &nt  forward  and  laid  his 
hand  upon  her  fingers,  as  they  twitched 
nervously  in  her  lap.  “  Alice,”  he  whis- 
pereil,  “  do  you  hear  me  ?  ” 

The  touch  roused  her  at  once.  “  Yes,” 
she  said,  quickly  withdrawing  her  hand 
from  his  as  thouj'h  she  had  been  stung, 
and  rising  from  tier  chair,  “  I  do  hear 
what  pains  and  grieves  me  in  the  highest 
degree.” 

“  Pains  and  grieves  you,  Alice  "  — 

“  My  name  is  Mrs.  Claxton ;  and  I  de¬ 
sire  you  will  call  me  by  it.  Yes,  pains 
and  grieves  me,  Mr.  Wetter,”  she  oon- 
tinued,  in  a  breaking  voice,  and  with  a 
sudden  abnegation  of  her  dignity:  “it 
is  cruel  of  you ;  it  is  not  like  a  gentle¬ 
man  to  speak  to  me  in  this  way  without 
the  slightest  encouragement,  and  within 
six  months  of  my  husband’s  death.” 

Not  like  a  gentleman  1  That  phrase, 
quietly  spoken  as  it  was,  and  without 
any  attempt  at  dramatic  emj)hasis,  cut 
Ilcnrieh  W^etter  to  the  soul.  lie  was  not 
a  gentleman  by  birth  or  breeding,  hy 
nature,  or  even  by  education ;  and  he 
knew  it.  His  life  was  one  long  struggle 
to  deceive  on  this  point  those  with  whom 
he  was  brought  into  contact.  He  was 
always  suspecting  that  his  position  as  a 
gentleman  was  being  called  in  question; 
and  often  be  would  sit  with  lowering 
brow  and  flaming  cheek,  construing  the 
roost  innocent  observations  into  personal 
reflections  on  Limscif.  Not  a  gentle¬ 
man  1  P'or  an  instant  he  winced  under 
the  phrase ;  and  tlien,  witli  his  blood  boil¬ 
ing,  he  dctermineil  to  be  revenged. 

He  had  his  voice  perfectly  under  his 
command,  as  he  leant  lazily  back  in  his 
chair  and  looked  up  at  lier. 

“  Your  husband’s  death  !  ”  he  echoed. 

“  Don’t  you  think,  Mrs.  —  Mrs.  Claxton, 
you  had  better  drop  all  that  nonsense 
with  me?” 

Alice  scarcely  understooil  his  words; 
but  there  was  no  mist.iking  the  marked 
insolence  of  his  tone.  “I  —  I  don’t  ui.- 
ucrKtiud  you,”  slie  said,  in  amazement. 
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“  Oh,  yes,  you  do !  ”  said  Mr.  Wetter, 
with  the  same  lazy  air.  “  I  am  not  Mr. 
Statham,  you  know,  nor  one  of  your 
ncij^hbors  in  the  terrace  here.  I  am  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  i.nderstind  these 
matters.  Don’t  talk  about  dead  husbands 
to  me !  ” 

For  an  instant  Alice  stood  petrified. 
For  an  instant  a  vague  idea  fl.ashed 
across  her  that  John  might  not  be  dead, 
after  all.  She  bad  never  seen  him  after 
death.  Could  there  by  any  possibility 
hive  been  a  mistake  in  his  identity? 

“I  don’t  understand  you,  Mr.  Wel¬ 
ter,”  she  said,  in  a  low,  hurried  voice. 

“  Eio  you  mean  to  say  that  my  husband, 
Mr.  Claxton,  is  not  dead  V  ” 

“  I  mean  to  say,”  said  Wetter,  “  what 
jou  kno'v  very  well,  that  the  man  v  ith 
whom  you  lived  in  the  cottage  at  Hen¬ 
don  —  I  saw  you  there  —  was  not  your 
husband  at  all !  ” 

Alice  bent  forward,  leaning  her  hands 
upon  the  table,  and  looking  at  him  for 
an  instant  with  parted  lips  and  heaving 
breast.  Then  she  said,  “  Net  my  hns- 
bcnil !  John  Claxton  not  my  husband  1  ” 

“John  Claxton,  indeed  I  ”  cried  Wet¬ 
ter.  “Now,  how  perfectly  ridiculous  it 
is  in  you  to  attempt  to  keep  up  this  non¬ 
sense  wi'h  me  I  Call  the  man  by  his 
ri,'ht  name,  acknowledge  him  in  his 
propr  position  1  ” 

She  bent  nearer  to  him,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  his,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
“  Are  you  mad,  or  am  I  ?  ” 

In  an  instant  Welter’s  intelligence 
showed  him  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
This  woman  was  not  what  he  had  sup¬ 
plied.  She  believed  herself  w*hat  she 
professed  to  be,  the  widow  of  a  man 
named  Claxton,  not  the  mistress  of  dCad 
John  Calverley.  Wh  it  should  he  do  ? 
His  rage  was  over,  his  reason  had  re¬ 
turned  ;  and  he  was  prepared  to  act  in 
the  way  which  would  best  serve  his  pur¬ 
pose.  Should  he  with  Iraw  from  the  po¬ 
sition  he  had  advanced,  getting  out  of  it 
as  best  he  might,  or  should  he  point  out 
to  her  how  matters  really  stood,  the 
(™ud  of  which  she  had  been  the  victim, 
involving  her  degradation  and  her  shame? 
That  would  the  better  pi  in,  he 
thought,  tor  the  end  he  had  in  view. 
To  destroy  her  worship  of  John  Calver- 
k*y’»  memory,  to  point  out  to  her  how 
low  she  had  fallen,  and  then  to  offer  him- 
»elf  as  her  consoler.  Tliat  was  the  best 
game  in  his  power ;  and  he  determined 
to  play  it. 

His  manner  had  lost  all  its  insolence, 
all  its  familiarity,  as  he  courteously 
motioned  her  to  a  seat,  and  said,  *•  Sit 
down,  madam,  and  hear  me.  Either 
you  are  wishing  to  deceive  me,  or,  as  I 
rather  believe,  you  have  yourself  been 
made  the  victim  of  a  gross  deception. 
If  the  latter  be  the  case,  you  will  require 
all  your  nerve  to  bear  what  1  am  going 
to  tell  you.  The  m.an  whom  you  knew 
under  the  name  of  Claxton,  and  whom 
you  believed  to  be  your  husband,  wiis  in 
reality  John  Calverley,  a  married  man, — 
married  long  since  to  a  woman  of  double 
your  age.” 

She  did  not  start,  she  diil  not  cry.  She 
looked  hard  at  him,  and  said  in  a  voice 


that  seemed  to  force  itself  with  difficulty 
through  her  compressed  lips,  “  It  is  not 
true  1  It  is  a  lie  1  ” 

“  It  is  true ;  I  swear  it  1  ”  cried  Hen- 
rich  Wetter.  “  I  knew  Mr.  Calverley  in 
business  years  ago.  Some  months  before 
his  death,  I  saw  him  walking  with  you  in 
the  garden  at  Hendon,  and  recognized 
him  at  once.  I  determined  to  see  you 
again ;  but  Mr.  Calverley’s  death  inter¬ 
vened,  and  ”  —  He  paused,  as  he  saw 
Alice  pointing  towai^s  the  door. 

“  Gro,”  she  said,  “  if  you  please. 
Leave  me  at  once  :  I  must  be  left  alone.” 

Mr.  Wetter  rose.  He  had  made  his 
coup  ;  and  he  knew  that  then,  at  least, 
there  was  nothing  further  to  be  done. 
So  he  took  up  his  hat,  made  a  quiet  and 
respectful  bow,  and  left  the  room  with¬ 
out  uttering  a  word. 

Then  Alice  flung  her  arms  upon  the 
table,  and,  burying  her  head  between 
them,  gave  way' to  the  violence  of  her 
grief.  What  wild  exclamations  of  rage 
and  despair  are  those  which  she  utters 
ami  1st  her  bursts  and  sobbings  I  ^Vhat 
reproaches,  what  maledictions,  against 
him  now  discovered  to  be  the  author  of 
her  misery ! 

The  only  distinguishable  words  are, 
“  Oh,  my  jKior  dear  John  I  Oh,  my  dear 
old  John  1  ” 


Ever  since  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  “  Sartor  Resartus,  ”  the  world 
has  been  familiar  with  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  clothes.  It  has  been  reserved 
for  a  Frencliman,  however,  to  interpret 
the  ethical  significance  of dres.s, —  to  show 
us  how  there  may  be  a  moral  philosophy 
of  the  toilette.  At  the  last  annual  meeting 
in  Paris  of  the  five  uniteil  academies,  a 
discourse  on  the  art  of  dressing  was  de¬ 
livered  by  M.  Charles  Blanc.  M.  Blanc 
first  endeavored  to  prove  that  dressing 
was  a  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  which  might 
lie  reduced  under  regular  ndes.  TTiis 
part  of  M.  Blanc’s  discourse  was  very 
ingenious,  but  naturally  very  fanciful. 
In  the  concluding  portion,  he  was  more 
ambitious.  Far  from  being  a  matter  of 
frivolous  observation  alone,  dress  and 
ornaments,  he  maintained,  are  to  the 
philosopher  an  indication  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  morality  of  a  country  and  of  the 
ideas  that  govern  the  people.  M.  Blanc 
found  illustrations  of  this  proposition  in 
the  past  and  present  state  of  France. 
At  different  picrbids,  the  prevalent  spirit 
has  been  reflected  in  the  fashion  or  the 
hour.  Thus,  at  the  Revolution,  the  fash¬ 
ions  of  the  day  were  of  a  defiant  and 
reckless  character.  Later,  under  the 
Empire,  costumes  became  cold  and 
haughty,  affecting  an  air  of  would-be 
majesty.  Then  came  a  period  of  re-ac¬ 
tion  against  the  Revolution.  The  femi¬ 
nine  toilette  indicated  a  return  to  chiv¬ 
alry  and  devotion,  true  or  false,  the  hap¬ 
less  Mary  Stuart  being  taken  as  a  model. 
Soon  the  triumph  of  the  bourgeois 
bronght  a  change  in  ladies’  costume, 
the  dress  being  f^hioned  so  as  to  sym¬ 
bolize  the  vocation  of  woman  as  that 
of  sedentiry  or  family  life.  Under  the 
Second  Empire,  an  absolutely  opposite 


style  prevailed.  The  entire  toilette  came 
to  represent  rapidity  of  motion ;  and 
every  thing  that  made  sedentary  attitudes 
uncomfortable  was  encouraged.  M.  Blanc 
went  in*o  minute  details  regarding  the 
dress  of  these  various  periods,  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  truth  of  his  views. 

A  SERIOUS  disturbance  respecting  a 
loaf  of  bresul  seems,  according  to  the 
Levant  Herald,  to  h  ive  occurred  lately 
at  Valide  Khan,  in  Stam'ioul  A  Turkish 
soldier  who  was  purchasing  a  piece  of 
bread  from  a  Persian  baker  tliought 
himself  overcharged  ten  paras  in  the 
price.  Words  ensued,  which  led  to  blows; 
and,  several  of  the  baker’s  friends  coming 
up,  the  soldier  was  getting  the  worst  of 
it,  when  some  forty  otlier  soldiers  ap- 
pieared  upion  the  scene,  and  hurried  off 
the  Persian  baker  and  his  backers  to  the 
nearest  fiolice  houlouk.  Their  way,  how¬ 
ever,  lay  by  Valide  Khan,  which  is  well 
known  as  the  rendezvous  of  every  tat¬ 
tered  Shyite  in  Constantinople.  Here 
the  Persians  assembled  in  great  force, 
and,  having  rescued  the  captive  baker, 
kept  the  soldiers  at  bay.  A  repiort  that 
the  Persians  had  risen  in  arms  reaching 
the  neighboring  barracks,  a  detachment 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  was  told 
off,  to  quell  the  disturbance.  The  sol¬ 
diers,  for  some  reason  unexplained,  were 
ortlered  to  charge  the  mob;  and,  in  the 
melee  which  ensued,  one  Persian  was 
killed,  and  sixteen  severely  wounded. 
Tlie  Persians  now  fled  for  refuge  into  the 
upper  covered  gallery,  which  runs  all 
round  inside  the  Khan,  and  from  this 
vantage-point  kept  up  the  discharge  of  a 
continuous  volley  of  mangals,  earthem 
water  jars,  large  stones,  and  every  vari¬ 
ety  of  missile  upon  the  soldiers  below, 
by  which  a  captain  and  two  or  three  men 
were  injured.  The  troops,  however, 
were  not  long  in  dislodging  their  assail¬ 
ants  from  their  temporary  stronghold  ; 
and  the  latter,  after  being  disperseil 
right  and  left,  surrendered  without  fur¬ 
ther  resistance,  thirty-six  Persians  in 
all  bt'inv  conveyed  as  prisoners  to  the 
Grand  Zaptieh.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  far  into  the  night  that  the  com¬ 
motion  was  entirely  quelled. 

Another  great  Frenchman  has  died, 
—  the  great  calculator,  Babinct.  He 
was  not  always  fortunate,  however,  in 
his  preilictions.  It  was  Dr.  I.,ardner  who 
expressed  his  readiness  to  eat  the  boilers 
of  the  first  steamer  that  crossed  the  At¬ 
lantic,  —  a  diet  to  which  even  an  ostrich 
might  have  objected,  deroite  its  prover¬ 
bial  appetite  for  iron.  The  doctor  also 
staked  his  reputation  as  a  Mvant  to  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  no  railway  train  could  ever  be  pro¬ 
pelled  faster  than  ten  miles  in  an  hour, 
and  that  the  slightest  curve  would  infal¬ 
libly  throw  it  off  the  rails.  M.  Babinet 
also  staked  his  reputation,  that  no  tele¬ 
gram  would  ever  be  transmitted  under 
the  Atlantio  to  America.  He  did  not 
offer,  like  the  aforesaid  Dionysius,  to  eat 
the  cable  which  might  falsify  his  predic¬ 
tions,  but  was  very  angry  with  the  Great 
Eastern  for  presuming  to  uncoil  the  long 
rope  under  the  yeasty  waves. 
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THE  DUC  DE  ST.  SIMON. 

The  sternest  critics  of  the  literature  of  France,  those 
who  are  most  alive  to  its  want  of  spiritual  poetry  and  of 
poetic  humor,  will  uot  deny  the  charm  that  belongs  to  its 
loni'  line  of  writers  of  memoirs.  This  branch  of  history, 
dbsSiu<;  with  events  from  a  personal  point  of  view,  mingling 
biography  with  histoiy  proper,  and  autobiography  with 
both,  requires  a  special  type  of  genius,  with  which  the 
French  seem  to  be  endowed  more  liberally  than  their  less 
vivacious  neighbors  of  other  nations.  And  they  are  fully 
alive  to  the  daims  of  those  who  have  gained  them  their 
renown  in  this  department,  while  they  are  far  from  indiffei^ 
ent  to  what  forei^  literatures  have  done  for  the  world  in 
the  same  way.  They  have  not  only  two  well-edited  col¬ 
lections  of  their  own  memoirs,  but  they  have  a  French  ver¬ 
sion  (formed  at  the  instance  of  M.  Guizot)  of  the  English 
memoirs  of  the  civil  war.  Clio  is  to  them  a  veritable 
muse ;  but  they  love  a  Clio  in  modem  garments,  and  warm 
w  ilh  modern  life,  —  a  Clio,  it  may  be,  in  the  robes  of  a  queen, 
or  the  weeils  of  a  widow ;  it  may  be  in  powder,  paint,  and 
p4.arls,  —  gossiping,  coquettish,  and  epigrammatic. 

The  famous  author  of  this  class,  whose  name  stands  at  the 
head  of  our  present  essay,  has  gradually  taken  the  first 

1>lace  in  it,  and  become  a  typical  man  in  French  literature, 
le  is  now  as  well  known  as  Louis  Quatorze  himself ;  and 
Louis  Quatorze  is  better  known  through  him  than  he  ever 
was  Indore.  There  is  matter  for  curious  reflection  in  the 
fate  of  St.  Simon’s  “  Memoirs,”  and  in  the  duty  performed  in 
the  world  by  the  duke  himself.  His  fame  is  a  resurrection 
of  a  kind  unique  in  the  history  of  letters.  He  was  of  high 
rank,  —  served  a  while  in  the  army,  lived  long  at  the  court, 
was  admired,  distinguished,  consulted  among  his  peers  and 
superiors,  in  an  age  when  France  was  more  conspicuous  in 
Europe  than  in  any  other.  But  the  genius  by  which  all 
Europe  now  knows  him  was  a  secret  to  his  contemporaries. 
His  very  name  does  not  occur  in  the  brilliant  and  elaborate 
work  which  Voltaire  dedicated  to  his  times,  and  which  pre¬ 
serves  the  nainesofhundredsof Frenchmen.  Thc“Memoir8” 
were  still  sleeping  a  sleep  deep  as  that  of  their  writer ;  and, 
when  they  rose  from  it,  one  may  almost  say  that  he  and  his 
generation  ruse  along  with  them.  Louis  XIV.  had  been 
more  than  a  century  in  his  grave.  The  revolution,  which 
was  one  of  the  results  that  his  splendid  reign  helped  to 
prepare,  had  come  and  gone.  People  turned  from  the 
fresuer  celebrities,  with  whose  names  Europe  was  full,  to 
look  at  the  groups  of  V’ersailles  and  Marly  once  more,  and 
to  discuss  eagerly  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  genius  to 
whom  they  owed  the  apparition.  With  a  play  on  the 
words  of  hii  brother-noble,  Byron,  we  may  say  that  St. 
Simon,  too,  awoke  and  found  himself  famous ;  and  he  has 
been  growing  in  fame  ever  since.  His  work,  we  need 
hanlly  say,  is  sufficiently  voluminous.  Twenty  volumes,  or 
in  the  httest  edition  of  M.  Chernul  thirteen,  with  small 
tvpe,  and  some  four  hundred  close  pages  each,  test  the 
perseverance  of  the  ordinary  reader.  But  they  reward  it 
abundantly ;  for  the  book  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
books ;  and,  among  all  the  curious  things  it  reveals,  few  are 
go  curious  as  tlie  figure  of  the  Due  de  St.  Simon  himself  in 
person.  The  historian,  as  a  general  rule,  may  be  contemplated 
apart  from  his  work.  But  it  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
memoir-writer,  that  he  and  his  memoirs  have  an  intimate 
personal  connection.  Tlie  mirror  which  he  holds  up  to  his 
generation  must  always,  at  one  angle  or  another,  renect  the 
image  of  himself.  For  this  reason,  and  because  the  ultimate 
value  of  such  memoirs  (apart  from  their  mere  interest  as 
pleasant  reading)  must  depend  on  the  writer’s  personality, 
let  us  take  a  survey  of  the  career  of  the  duke  before 
attempting  any  critical  estimate  of  the  duke’s  literary 
legacy  to  us.  Such  a  study  will  illustrate  the  species 
asVell  as  the  individual ;  for  St.  Simon  was  born  a  memoir- 
writer  just  as  he  was  born  a  duke ;  and  it  was  his  good 
fortune,  that  nothin)^  could  have  been  more  suitable  to  his 
peculiar  gifts  than  his  peculiar  ptwition. 

The  family  of  Itouvroy,  to  which  Louis,  second  Duke  of 
Su  Simon,  and  peer  of  France,  belonged,  was  of  the  ancient 
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French  nobility.  His  own  branch  was  not  rich;  and  his 
immediate  ancestors  sought  in  the  field  and  in  the  court 
such  sulvancement  as  might  make  up  for  the  reduced  and 
embarrassed  condition  of  their  estates.  His  father,  Claude, 
was  accordingly  placed  by  the  grandfather  —  an  old  soldier 
strietly  royalist  —  as  page  to  Louis  XIII.,  a  common  opening 
at  that  time  fur  youngsters  of  condition.  The  king  was 
very  fond  of  hunting ;  and  a  dexterous  turn  of  young  Claude, 
when  his  master  needed  a  fresh  mount  one  day,  brought  him 
into  notice  and  favor.  His  favor  increased.  He  was  made, 
first,  gentleman  of  the  chamber,  and  afterwards  had  the 
government  of  Blaye,  a  station  of  importance,  which  bridled 
Guiennne  and  Saintonge  and  other  good  appointments 
and  distinctions,  including  the  dukedom  and  peerage.  The 
author  of  the  “  Memoirs  ”  was  his  only  son,  born  of  a 
second  marriage  with  Charlotte  de  Aubepine,  in  1675,  when 
he  was  sixty-eight  years  old.  Both  father  and  mother  lived 
to  see  their  son  grown  up,  and  took  great  care  of  his  train¬ 
ing  and  education.  One  sees  that  flie  youth  had  a  grave 
up-bringing,  under  a  father  who  was  old  and  a  mother 
no  longer  young,  l)oth  living  in  traditions  which  had  begun 
to  wane ;  the  father  rigidly  loyal,  but  rather  after  the 
feudal  type  than  the  Oriental  one  preferred  by  Louis  XIV.; 
the  mother  a  pious,  prudent  Catholic,  —  both  high-minded, 
honorable,  charitable  persons,  with  a  trifle  of  temper,  and  a 
strong  sentiment  of  aristocracy.  Their  heir  shared  in  all 
these  qualities,  which  gave  to  the  peculiar  vocation  ap¬ 
pointed  for  him  its  distinctive  form  and  spirit,  lie  did 
not  show  much  taste  for  collegiate  studies  or  science, 
but  was  born,  as  he  says,  “for  reading  and  history.” 
Wlien  still  a  boy,  charmed  with  the  “Memoirs  of  Bas- 
sompierre  ”  and  others,  he  resolved  to  write  the  memoirs  of 
his  own  time;  and  he  actually  began  them  in  1694,  before 
he  was  twenty.  This  unmistakable  sign  of  a  “vocation” 
for  the  business  is  one  of  the  facts  which  at  once  dis¬ 
tinguishes  St.  Simon  from  other  memoir  writers,  and 
helped  to  place  him  at  their  head.  Some  have  written 
suen  books  to  amuse  their  old  age,  or  vindicate  their 
public  careers,  to  exalt  their  friends,  and  punish  their 
enemies.  St.  Simon  had  keen  sensibilities,  and  strung 
opinions  like  the  rest  of  them  ;  but  he  loved  the  art  for  its 
own  sake,  by  an  original  instinct,  and  continued  it  through 
life  with  an  unwearied  interest.  To  him  it  was  as  poetry 
or  painting  or  astronomy  to  other  men.  Appearing  to  pass 
his  life  in  the  usual  pursuits  of  his  class,  he  was  all  the 
while  studying  his  age  with  the  intensity  of  a  Kepler 
employetl  upon  the  planet  Mars,  or  a  Porson  busy  with  the 
text  of  Euripides.  Everybody  whom  he  knew,  or  saw,  un¬ 
consciously  sat  to  him  for  his  portrait.  He  sifted  the  loosest 
gossip  for  historical  meal.  He  weighed  all  information,  and 
despised  none.  To  him,  this  habitual  observation  was  the 
chief  pleasure  be  drew  from  the  politics  and  society  of  his 
generation.  But  he  had  distinct  political  and  social  views 
of  his  own,  which  he  labored  to  get  carried  out  according 
to  the  means  open  to  him,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by. 

He  was  only  sixteen  in  1691,  when  his  father  took  him  to 
Versailles  to  present  him  to  King  Louis,  —  an  eventful  day 
for  the  boy,  beyond  doubt,  and  an  eventful  day  for  the  king, 
too,  if  he  could  have  known  it.  Cannot  we  imagine  the  keen, 
wondering  gaze  of  the  precocious  youngster,  as  he  first 
stands  in  the  presence  of  the  Grand  Roil  —  a  little  awed, 
a  little  reverent,  but  still  critical,  and,  above  all,  intensely 
curious?  He  feels  the  eflfect  of  the  king’s  high  manner, 
—  that  manner  which  made  Bolingbroke  say  so  well  that 
he  was  *•  the  l^est  actor  of  majesty  that  ever  sat  upon  a 
throne.”  But  it  is  not  the  fear  of  a  mere  novice,  longing  to 
become  the  courtier  that  he  feels :  his  love  of  stately  man¬ 
ners  is  genuine ;  and  he  is  already  strong  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  growing  intellectual  power,  and  of  his  share  in  the 
proud  traditions  of  the  nobility  of  France.  The  king  em¬ 
braced  his  father’s  old  and  faithful  favorite  tb.ree  times, 
and  then  observed  that  our  hero  was  “  very  young ;  ”  to 
which  venerable  Duke  Claude  replied,  in  the  becoming 
courtly  style,  that  he  would  serve  his  Majesty  all  the  longer. 
It  was  as  if  one  of  the  proud  old  Pharaohs  had  been  inno¬ 
cently  introduced  to  his  future  embalmer  1  But  who  was  to 
foresee  that  ?  The  king  innocently  welcomed  only  a  new 
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little  planet  to  revolve  around  his  great  solar  orb  of  a  court 
with  the  hundreds  of  others  there,  — 

“  Together  singing  as  they  shine, 

The  hand  that  m2de  us  is  divine,” 

in  a  chorus  of  worship  perhaps  unsurpassed  since  the 
days  of  Xerxes.  lie  appo'ated  the  youth  to  his  regiment 
of  black  musketeers ;  tor  in  this,  or  its  sister  regiment  of 
cavalry,  the  Greys,  everybody  ha<l  to  serve  a  year  before 
be<niiiiing  his  military  course.  St.  Simon  was  now  within 
a  distance  from  which  useful  studies  of  the  court-life  and 
its  chief  could  begin.  While  others  only  worshipped  and 
grovelled  before  the  idol,  St.  Simon,  making  the  necessary 
lotuo  due  by  every  tradition  and  example  from  a  polite 
patrician,  yet  already  began  to  look  closely  as  to  how 
much  of  him  was  mere  timber,  paint,  and  jewelry. 

Louis  XIV.  was  at  this  time  not  much  beyond  the  prime 
of  life ;  and  he  was  still  in  all  the  strength  of  his  glory.  lie 
was  fifty-three  years  old,  and  undoubtedly  at  the  head 
of  Europe,  Spain  being  decadent,  Germany  divided,  and 
England  only  beginning  her  re-action  against  the  vassalage 
of  Charles  II.  and  his  brother,  under  the  leadership  of 
Williatu  of  Orange.  He  had  gained  all  the  iinportiuit 
triumphs  which  had  given  him  the  title  of  “  Great,”  and  the 
taint  of  fraud  in  some  of  which  has  been  so  bitterly  ex¬ 
piated  by  France  in  our  own  time.  He  was  master  of 
French  Flanders,  Franche-Comtd,  and  Burgundy.  He  had 
inflicted  horrible  suffering  upon  Holland  and  Germany. 
He  had  taken  Luxembourg,  stolen  Straslmurg,  anil  bought 
Casal.  His  ambition  was  known  to  be  still  unsatisfied ;  uis 
designs  upon  ^the  Spanish  crown  were  foreseen ;  and  hence 
Europe  was  now  engaged  in  the  confederacy  which  shook 
his  kingdom  to  its  foundations,  and  prepared  humiliation 
for  his  gloomy  old  age.  The  influence  of  the  men  of  genius 
(his  support  of  whom  constituted  his  charm  in  the  eyes  of 
Voltairel  was  still  unrivalled,  although  some  of  the  great¬ 
est  of  them  had  passed  away.  His  personal  despotism 
retained  all  its  unquestioned  ascendancy,  and  was  one  of 
the  dangerous  legacies  which  he  left  to  his  family  and 
to  France.  In  private  life  the  king  had  now  become  what 
we  may  call  a  respectable  sinner,  and  was  gradually 
sliding  into  a  quasi-devout  condition,  —  half-conventional, 
half-founde  1  on  fear  of  the  Devil,  —  under  the  adroit  man¬ 
agement  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  That  lady  had  been  a 
rcspectafde  sinner  herself,  and  was  a  penitent  after  his 
Majesty’s  own  fashion,  having  passed  from  a  decorous 
demirep  into  a  private,  unacknowledged  wife,  and  added 
to  the  perfumes  of  Versailles  a  tinge  of  holy  water.  She 
ruleil  over  Louis’s  passion  of  religious  fear,  as  the  Vallicre, 
the  Montespan,  the  Fontanges,  had  over  another  passion, 
and,  iis  far  as  we  can  see,  with  quite  as  little  excuse.  Sen¬ 
sual  by  calculation,  amusing  by  study,  with  the  cunning  of 
Becky  Sharp  varnished  over  with  the  gravity  of  a  court 
which  was  always  pompous  in  its  gayest  times,  she  suited 
the  mature  Louis  admirably;  and  she  got  her  rew.ird  for 
betraying  the  Montespan,  persecuting  the  Protestants,  de¬ 
serting  Fenelon,  and  so  forth,  —  not  the  declaration  of 
marriige  which  she  hoped,  but  the  privilege  of  nursing 
a  morose,  melancholy,  disappointed,  and  meanly-timid  old 
man,  round  whose  neck  she  had  hung  relics  probably  as 
false  as  her  caresses,  and  whom  she  ded  from  forever  when 
he  had  the  death-rattle  in  his  throat.  Of  all  the  mistresses 
of  Louis  XIV.,  we  confess  that  the  one  we  like  least  is  the 
legal  one. 

King  Louis,  then,  was  thoroughly  formed  and  ripe  when 
St.  Simon  begin  to  serve  him.  lie  was  distant  from  his 
animated  youth,  but  he  was  also  still  distant  from  his  sad 
old  age.  He  still  played  the  dictator  abroad,  and  was 
the  real  dictator  at  home.  So  St.  Simon’s  first  service 
wiis  in  the  low  countries  in  1692,  when  his  Majesty  took 
Namur.  It  was  part  of  the  etiquette  of  the  French  wars 
of  that  time,  that  the  king  never  sat  down  in  person  before 
a  place  until  it  was  certain  to  be  taken.  His  heavy  car¬ 
riages  rolled  along  with  the  ladies  of  his  court  in  them  ;  and  a 
siege  was  a  spectacle  like  the  playing  of  the  fountains  at  Ver¬ 
sailles.  After  the  fall  of  N  imur  this  time,  the  king  returned 
home  to  marry  his  bastard  daughter,  Mademoiselle  de  Blois, 


to  the  Due  de  Chartres,  afterwards  Due  d’Orleans  and 
regent.  St.  Simon  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  scenes  pre¬ 
ceding  this  event,  and  of  tlie  ill-disguised  indignation  of  the 
Due’s  mother,  “Madame.”  Once  while  his  Majesty  was 
giving  her  a  very  low  reverence  in  his  best  “  grand  manner,” 
the  lady  made  a  pirouette ;  so  that,  when  he  drew  himself 
up,  he  saw  only  her  back  as  she  proceeded  towards  the 
door.  St.  Simon  was  already  as  keen  against  the  royal 
bastards  as  he  was  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  saw  that  all 
distinctions  were  to  be  levelled  for  the  sake  of  the  mon¬ 
archy, — distinctions  religious  as  well  as  historical ;  and  from 
the  first  he  fought  against  this  absolutism  as  far  as  such 
fighting  was  possible.  Here  we  have  the  key  to  bis  con¬ 
stant  eagerness  in  the  cause  of  his  own  order  of  dukes  and 
peers  ot  France.  With  him  this  was  an  historical  and 
political  as  well  as  a  personal  feelin",  —  quite  a  different 
thing  from  that  mere  love  of  title  whicdi  may  exist  in  a  city 
knignt  as  well  as  in  the  heir  of  Plantagenel  barons. 

In  1693  St.  Simon  went  again  to  the  Low  Countries  in 
the  Royal  Roussillon  regiment  of  cavalry.  Tliis  was  the 
campaign,  so  admirably  sketched  by  Macaulay,  where 
the  King  suddenly  returned  to  Versailles  rather  than  fight 
the  Prince  of  Orange  with  the  best  chances.  Alas,  that 
such  a  plumed  and  jewelled  hat  should  have  a  white  feather 
in  it !  St.  Simon  (bis  father  died  in  May  that  year,  and  he 
was  now  duke,)  staid,  and  fought  at  Neerwinden,  mounted 
on  a  bay  horse. 

'When  he  returned  to  Paris,  the  question  of  settling  him 
in  life,  now  that  he  was  head  of  his  branch,  and  that  his 
father’s  governments  had  been  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
king,  much  engaged  his  mother’s  attention  and  his  own. 
Various  young  ladies  of  sufficient  rank  were  passeil  in  re¬ 
view  ;  but,  before  the  young  duke  met  the  one  whom  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  marry,  he  took  a  step  eminently 
characteristic  ot  him.  Neither  millions,  he  writes,  nor  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  nor  his  own  needs,  would  ever  have 
tempted  him  to  a  mesallianre :  but,  neither  on  the  other 
hand,  were  mere  rank  and  fortune  sufficient  in  his  eyes. 
He  and  his  intimates  aimed  at  something  higher  than  the 
ordinary  standanl  of  the  nobles  of  the  day,  and  were  quietly 
religious  after  a  fashion  of  their  own,  which  was  not  at  all 
the  fashion  of  Madame  dc  Maintenon  and  the  Jesuits. 
They  aspired  to  purity  as  well  as  dignity  of  life ;  and,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Lancelots  in  red  heels,  and  the  Viviens  in 
hoop-petticoats,  of  that  court  without  an  Arthur,  were 
Arthurs  themselves.  Tlie  Due  de  Beauvilliers,  Feiieloii’s 
friend,  was  one  of  this  good  school ;  and,  from  slieer  rever¬ 
ence  for  his  char.acter,  St.  Simon  proposed  himself  to  him 
as  a  suitor  for  one  of  his  daughters.  The  eldest  was  going 
into  a  convent :  she  was  o  it  of  the  qujstion.  The  second 
was  deformed.  The  third  was  a  child.  In  sh  )rt,  no  alli¬ 
ance  was  then  possible ;  but  we  need  hardly  wonder  that  the 
Due  de  Beauvilliers  was  much  struck  by  the  loyal  aftection 
of  his  junior,  and  continued,  as  he  promised,  to  reg  ird  himself 
as  his  father  through  life.  St.  Simon  retired  for  a  season  to 
console  himself  at  Ka  Trappe,  where  it  was  his  habit  to  re¬ 
tire  at  certain  intervals  always,  although  as  yet  shy  that 
such  a  fact  should  be  known  to  his  comrades  of  the  army 
and  the  court. 

To  that  perioil  belongs,  while  St.  Simon  was  still  so 
young,  his  first  distinction  in  a  field  where  there  was  plen¬ 
ty  of  work  cut  out  for  him.  The  marshal  duke  of  Lux¬ 
embourg  thought  the  opportunity  created  by  his  military 
successes  gooil  for  claiming  the  second  place  in  precedence 
among  the  dukes  and  peers  of  France;  which  gave  rise  to 
a  celebrated  proe'es  de  prc'seance.  St.  Simon  here  and  al¬ 
ways  was  resolute  for  the  rights  of  his  order.  His  turn 
for  historical  studies  fell  in  naturally  with  his  sensibility  to 
what  he  thought  the  fallen  condition  of  the  noblesse;  and 
this  union  of  duke  and  geneslogist,  antiquary  and  gran¬ 
dee,  made  him  a  formidable  opponent  to  pretenders  of 
whatever  degree.  Much  good  wit  has  been  lavished  by  the 
French  upon  the  duke’s  ducal  hobby.  “  He  saw  nothing  in 
France  but  the  nobility,  nothing  in  the  nobility  but  the 
dukes,  and  nothing  in  the  dukes  but  himself,”  says  one 
satirist.  This,  of  course,  is  fun.  To  do  St.  Simon  justice 
we  must  remember,  that  while  his  whole  generation  in, 
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France,  and  indeed  everywhere  else,  attached  frreat  iinpoi^ 
tanceto  precedence,  —  llie  etiquette  of  Louis  XIV.’s  court 
being  a  machinery  as  elaborate  as  that  of  a  clock, — he  saw 
a  symbolical  value  in  ranks,  forms,  and  ceremonies.  No 
man  was  more  penetrated  with  the  iilea  of  noblesse  ob'iqe. 
He  ha<l  a  sincere  love  for  the  well-being  of  France.  He 
kept  himself  pure  from  intrigue,  servility,  and  self-seeking, 
just  as  he  did  from  the  grosser  vices  of  the  time.  If  he 
i  sinned  in  over-doing  the  details  of  what  he  undertook  for 

his  order,  whether  by  action  or  pen,  this  was  rather  pedan¬ 
try  than  vanity  or  prejudice.  He  was  as  hard  on  tne  en¬ 
croachments  of  his  own  class  as  on  any  other;  and  he  loved 
and  served  merit  wherever  he  found  it.  Such  activity  as 
this  he  showed  so  early  in  the  Luxembourg  case  made  him 
many  enemies,  and  did  him  dis-servicc  with  the  king.  His 
Majesty  liked  nothing  that  savored  of  independence  of 
view ;  and  any  thing  like  historical  accuracy  in  questions  of 
rank  interfered  with  his  views  about  his  bastards,  whom  he 
was  constantly  putting  forward  to  tlie  prejudice  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood.  He  had  a  terrible  punishment  for 
this,  in  the  behavior  of  the  Due  de  Maine,  in  the  campaign 
of  1695.  Tliat  favorite’s  behavior  struck  out  from  M. 
d’Rbloeuf  an  admirable  bon-mot  preserved  by  St.  Simon.  In 
the  pres<‘nce  of  a  large  company,  that  general  asked  his  il¬ 
legitimate  highness  where  he  was  likely  to  serve  next  year, 
for  he,  d’Elteuf,  was  determined  to  serve  under  mm  ? 
Pressed  to  say  whv,  the  general  explained,  ^  One  is  al¬ 
ways  sure  of  one’s  life  with  you  I  ”  Namur  had  been  lost, 
again,  that  season.  It  was  only  by  accident  that  King 
L^uis  heard  of  his  son’s  unfortunate  conduct ;  and  the  occa¬ 
sion  was  long  remembered.  He  so  far  forgot  his  royal  re¬ 
serve  and  gravity  as  to  cane  a  valet  whom  he  had  seen 
pocketing  a  biscuit,  —  an  incident  which  filled  the  court 
with  icy  terror,  melting  gradually  into  delicious  ripples 
of  chuckling  laughter  when  the  whole  story  became  known. 

St.  Simon  made  his  last  campaign  —  his  station  being 
Germany  —  at  this  time.  In  the  promotion  of  1 702,  he 
was  passed  over,  and  in  a  way  that  induced  him  to  retire 
from  the  service.  The  king  was  more  or  less  sulky  with 
him  for  the  next  three  years.  At  last  some  explanation 
became  neccssar)’  in  consequence  of  another  question  of 
ranks ;  and  St.  Simon  spoke  to  the  king  with  respectful 
frankness.  He  was  well  received,  rather  to  the  surprise 
of  the  court.  Me<liocre,  selfisli,  despotic  as  he  was,  the 
king  could  bear  being  addressed  with  a  well-bred  freedom 
by  a  man  against  whom  he  was  prejudiced.  In  1706  he 
even  chose  St.  Simon  tor  the  embassy  to  Rome.  But  this 
fell  through,  with  no  other  result  than  to  make  people  who 
were  alreaily  jealous  of  St.  .Simon  a  little  more  jealous. 
His  enemies  used  a  means  of  injuring  him  in  the  royal  eyes 
aiterwsj^ls,  the  success  of  which  illustrates  the  character 
of  tlie  court.  Tliey,  as  it  were,  poisoned  him  with  su^ar. 
They  praised  to  the  king  his  talents,  application,  energies, 
—  qualities  which  his  Majesty  loved  nut  in  a  yrand  »eig- 
ncur.  His  ideal  of  a  grand  seigneur  was  a  high-bred  gen¬ 
tleman,  helping  to  make  his  court  brilliant,  and  with  no 
brains  nor  opinions  in  particular.  Brains  were  useful  for 
ministers,  no  doubt;  and  these  were  best  chosen,  he 
thought,  from  among  men  who  had  nothing  but  the  royal 
favor  to  boast  of  or  to  rest  upon.  The  noble  was  an  orna¬ 
ment,  the  minister  was  a  clerk,  in  the  eyes  of  this  stupen¬ 
dous  egotist,  whose  fair  good  sense  tell  far  short  of  genius, 
whose  education  had  b^n  neglected,  whose  patronage  of 
the  arts  sprang  from  policy  rather  than  taste,  and  who-e 
relish  for  intellect  for  it-s  own  sake  was  infinitely  below 
that  ot  our  Charles  II.,  not  to  mention  a  sovereign  so  high 
above  both  as  Frederick  tlie  Great.  It  is  probable  that  he 
looked  with  uneasiness  on  the  growing  genius  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  St.  Simon,  whose  fine  luminou:>  eyes  h  «d  such  an 
awkward  power  of  penetration  in  them ;  and  the  duke 
was  BO  discreet,  and  had  such  a  judicious  knowleilgc  of 
I  what  was  due  to  kings  as  well  as  dukes,  —  nay,  of  what 

^  was  due  to  this  king  himself,  for  the  good  si  le  of  him  and 

his  reign  1  A  mere  frondeur,  however  witty,  a  rash  man 
who  could  not  keep  his  temper  in  check,  and  violated  the 
biensdanres,  how  easy  to  dispose  of  him  I  But  St.  Simon 
knew  the  position  perfectly,  and  knew  the  mm  he  had  to 


deal  with.  Noliody  more  admired  the  king’s  good-breeding, 
due,  as  he  more  than  once  reminds  us,  to  his  traiuinv 
under  the  queen-mother  and  her  ladies,  long  ago,  — a  gen¬ 
eration  (we  may  add)  unjustly  kept  out  of  sight  by  their 
successors  till  the  studies  of  M.  Cousin  and  others  shed  a 
new  light  ufion  them  in  our  own  time.  But  there  was  an¬ 
other  side  to  his  Majesty  and  his  system;  and  we  m  ly  for¬ 
give  St.  Simon’s  love  of  aristocracy  for  the  sake  of  the  ex¬ 
tra  zeal  which  it  gave  to  his  criticism  of  despotism.  The 
whole  gist  of  that  criticism,  carried  through  his  many  vol- 
umes,  is,  that  Louis’s  systematic  absolutism  paralyzed  and 
deteriorated  the  national  life.  We  have  seen  France  in 
our  own  generation  suffer  from  the  same  recurring  ph©. 
nomenon  ;  and  the  nearest  modem  representatives  ot  St. 
Simon  in  her  literature  are  not  the  amusing  sketchers  of 
manners,  but  Montalembert  and  De  Tocquevillc. 

By  the  time  at  which  we  have  arrived,  it  was  pretty  ob¬ 
vious  that  St.  Simon  would  never  be  employed  by  the 
Grand  Monarqtte.  His  part  under  that  reign  was  to  lie  an 
observer.  But  he  was  much  younger  than  the  king;  and 
there  was  a  new  generation  in  the  field,  from  whom  lie 
hoped  something  better  for  France.  The  “Memoirs,”  no 
doubt,  went  steadily  on ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
his  Majesty  had  an  uneasy  suspicion  of  their  existence. 
Our  duke,  however,  had  still  another  function,  —  one  of 
great  though  silent  importance  in  all  spheres  of  life,  —  that 
of  a  confidential  adviser.  To  the  king  he  was  only  a  polite 
grandee,  viewed  with  something  of  a  jealous  disquiet.  But, 
to  other  personages  of  condition,  he  was  a  friendly  counsel¬ 
lor,  thoughtful,  watchful,  influential  for  good.  The  Due 
d’Urleans  had  been  a  companion  of  his  youth ;  and  from 
1706,  when  they  renewed  relations,  he  was  as  much  a  good 
genius  as  any  one  could  be  to  a  man  whose  fine  talents  and 
naturally  amiable  character  were  weakened  and  sullied  by 
long-continued  debauchery.  He  held  a  similar  place  in  the 
friendship  of  the  Duke  of  Burgund)^,  I^ouis’s  grandson,  the 
dauphin,  of  whom  France  and  all  Europe  held  high  hores, 
which  were  buried  with  him  in  his  untimely  grave.  Ihe 
court  was  full  of  cabals,  —  the  shifting  sands,  dangerous  ed¬ 
dies,  treacherous  currents,  under  its  brilliant  flow.  St.  Si¬ 
mon’s  independent  position  and  high  character  made  his 
advice  as  trustworthy  as  his  subtle  penetration  made  it  acute. 
Of  these  cabals,  one  of  the  most  formidable  was  that  of  the 
bmtal  but  able  Due  de  Vendome,  whose  interests  seemed 
to  him  and  his  friends  to  require  the  ruin  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  Vendome  behaved  very  ill  to  Burgundy  in 
Flanders,  where  he  was  servii^  under  him,  and  where 
(1708)  they  lost  the  battle  of  Oudenarde.  The  loss  was 
imputed  bv  Vendome  and  his  friends  to  their  commander- 
in-chief;  and  they  filled  Paris  with  libels  against  him.  His 
father,  “  Monseigneur,”  called,  somewhat  infelicitously,  the 
great  dauphin,  was  stilt  alive ;  and  want  of  sense  or  cour¬ 
age,  or  both,  made  him  listen  with  approval  to  the  enemies 
of  his  heir.  St.  Simon  worked  lor  tne  injured  duke,  and 
was  freely  calumniated.  When  the  minister,  Chamillart, 
was  disgraced,  he  did  not  desert  him,  but  with  pcrh-ips 
more  prominence  than  was  necessary  paid  homage  to  his 
decline.  Tliis  fidelity  is  one  of  the  most  honorable  of  St. 
Simon’s  traits  ;  and  the  quality  was  a  rare  one,  of  difficult 
exercise,  in  tlie  court  of  Louis  XIV. 

Accordingly,  we  find  St.  Simon  steailily  rising  in  social, 
and  so  in  political  influence,  during  the  king’s  lust  years. 
Honors  which  servile  courtiers  aspired  to  in  vain  were 
pressed  upon  this  duke  and  duchess,  w  hose  high  tone  of  inde¬ 
pendence  and  decorous  purity  of  life  were  equally  a  reproach 
to  the  glittering  crew  around  ihem.  The  duchess  wusmade 
dame  d’honneur  to  the  Duchess  of  Berry,  on  her  marriage 
witli  the  king’s  grandson ;  and  they  were  installed  in  some 
of  the  most  convenient  apartments  at  Versailles.  The 
duke,  as  we  have  said,  was  not  the  kind  of  man  fur  employ¬ 
ment  at  that  time ;  but,  in  a  private,  quiet  way,  he  had  great 
importance,  by  a  sort  of  diplomatic  exercise  of  his  talents 
within  the  court  circle.  The  old  king’s  sun  —  spite  of  its 
proud  motto,  Ner  pluribu'‘  impar —  was  gradually  setting  in 
gloomy  clouds ;  his  superiority  was  broken  abroad  by  deteats, 
and  at  home  by  public  misery  and  discontent.  All  eyes 
were  turned  —  and  who  must  have  felt  that  quicker  than  tho 
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we*ry  old  man  ?  —  to  the  future.  The  death  of  Monsei^- 
neur  destroyed  the  hopes  of  one  cabal,  —  not  to  St.  Simon’s 
displeasure.  Then  the  star  of  hope  shone  over  the  head  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  —  to  none  with  a  sweeter  lustre  than 
St.  Simon.  There  is  something  quaintly  melancholy  in  the 
duke’s  hopeful  watching  over  that  dauphin,  —  a  virtuous 
prince,  a  reading  man,  bent  upon  being  a  good  king ;  and 
then  so  severe  upon  royal  bastards,  so  sound  upon  the  dig* 
nity  of  dukes  1  What  a  prospect  for  St.  Simon’s  country, 
and  for  his  hobby  1  He  became  to  the  heir  of  Louis  in  his 
manhood  a  teacher  such  as  Fenelon  had  been  in  his  youth, 
and  drew  up  state  papers  for  him  to  study.  It  was  a  labor 
like  that  which  Bolingbroke  (now,  1711,  nearing  his  zenith) 
undertook  years  afterwanls  with  Prince  Frederick,  —  the 
labor  of  a  philosophical  sculptor  upon  the  figure  of  a  patriot 
king.  The  Frenchman  had  the  better  material  to  work 
upon.  But  every  royal  family  is  doomed  to  have  i  s  Mar- 
adlus.  The  graceful  and  lively  daughter  of  Savoy,  the 
dauphiness,  whose  company  had  given  to  the  decaying 
Louis  the  last  gleams  of  gayety  of  his  life,  had  not  bc^n 
de:ul  a  week  before  her  husband,  too,  died  ;  and  their  bodies 
were  taken  together  to  St.  Denis.  It  was  a  terrible  blow 
to  St.  Simon.  It  might  have  been  a  serious  danger  if  his 
friend  the  Due  de  Beauvilliers  had  not  dexterously  contrived 
to  extract  from  the  dead  prince’s  casket  some  of  the  secret 
letters  which  St.  Simon  had  sent  him. 

That  the  dauphin  had  been  poisoned  was  a  general  belief, 
and  was  the  belief  of  St.  Simon  himself.  He  was  intense¬ 
ly  interested  in  what  followed  upon  it.  We  know  his  friendly 
relations  with  the  Due  d’Orle  ms,  of  whom  he  was  a  sober 
mentor.  One  of  his  diplom.Uic  successes  had  been  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  get  rid  of  the  dangerous  Madame  d’Argenton, 
and  reconcile  himself  with  his  duchess.  The  fidelity  of  the 
counsellor  was  now  put  to  a  new  test.  A  rumor  was  indus¬ 
triously  spread  that  the  Due  d’Orleans  was  the  poisoner  of 
the  dauphin  ;  and  this  rumor,  according  to  St.  Simon,  was 
supported  by  the  secret  activity  of  the  remains  of  the  Ven- 
ddine  cabal.  Venddme,  the  bestial,  was  now  in  Spain  ;  where 
this  same  year,  1712,  he  came  to  his  end,  being  plundered 
ly  valets  upon  his  death-bed,  amf  buried  with  kings  in  the 
E^urial.  But  the  old  allies,  whose  interest  it  had  been  to 
damage  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  were  now  interested  in  lay¬ 
ing  his  death  to  the  door  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The 
Due  de  Maine,  and  his  friend  the  Maintenon,  aided  by  some 
survivors  of  the  other  c.abal  of  Monseigneur,  or  of  Meudon, 
all  hated  d’Orleans,  and  now  hated  and  feared  him  worse 
than  ever,  as  a  legitimate  prince  of  the  blood,  whom  every 
death  in  the  direct  royal  line  brought  nearer  to  the  su- 
reme  power  in  France.  The  faults  of  that  prince,  too  well 
nown  even  now  as  “  the  regent,”  were  plain  enough,  and 
have  been  handled  with  perfect  frankness  by  St.  Simon  him¬ 
self.  He  was  a  debauchee  and  a  scoiTer.  But  he  was  not,  there¬ 
fore,  necessarily  a  murderer  into  the  bargain  ;  and  he  had 
less  to  gain  from  the  dauphin’s  being  out  of  the  way  than 
his  accuser  the  Duke  of  M.iine,  who  knew  the  dauphin’s 
views  about  the  illegitimate  princes  and  their  triumphs. 
But  the  bastard,  timid  as  he  was,  and  the  veteran  mistress, 
whom  the  king  had  made  an  “  honest  woman,”  but  could 
not  make  a  goo<l  woman  of,  were  successful  for  the  time. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans,  “grandson  of  France,”  was  publicly 
ihimncd  by  the  courtiers  on  every  occasion.  Here  the  Due 
de  St.  Simon  behaved  with  the  loyalty  of  a  friend  and  the 
courage  of  a  gentleman.  He  visited  the  duke,  and  lived  with 
him  on  his  usual  footing.  There  was  probably  a  dash  of  pride 
ia  the  marked  way  in  which  he  was  seen  to  sit  with  the  dis¬ 
graced  prince  in  the  corners  of  saloons,  or  to  stroll  with 
him  in  the  gardens  of  Marly,  in  sight  of  the  very  windows 
of  the  king  and  Madame  de  Maintenon.  His  friend,  the 
Due  de  Beauvilliers,  fairly  forcetl  him  to  go  for  a  short  visit 
at  this  period  to  his  estates  at  La  Fertd.  Perhaps  he  so 
troideil  an  explosion ;  bnt,  as  to  his  main  otfence,  he  was  in¬ 
corrigible.  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the  Due  de  Maine 
were  working  day  and  night  to  prevent,  if  it  were  possible, 
Ihe  Orleans  regency,  looming  so  large  ahead,  now  that  the 
Duke  of  Berry  (M.iy  4,  1714)  had  followed  his  brother  the 
dauphin  to  the  grave,  and  there  were  none  of  the  king’s 
descendants  of  an  age  to  assume  power.  They  had  induced 


the  weary,  breaking  sovereign  to  decree  that  Maine  and  the 
other  bastards  should  rank  with  princes  of  the  blood,  whereas 
they  had  hitherto  held  sn  in  ermediate  rank  between 
these  and  the  dukes  and  peei-s.  'Tliey  had  vexed  him  into 
making  an  unjust  testament  in  their  favor,  the  scent  of 
which  brought  troops  of  sycophants  on  the  Duke  de  Maine’s 
I  track.  And  St.  Simon  was  as  much  isolated  now  at  the 
court  in  one  way  as  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Nobody,  indeed, 
could  hint,  even  in  ears  greediest  of  slander,  any  thing 
against  the  duke’s  honor  or  the  purity  and  ortler  of  his 
life  and  household.  But  his  best  friends,  the  Dukes  of 
Chevreuse  and  Beauvilliers,  were  gone;  and  the  men  in 
power  and  favor  were  of  a  meaner  type.  Tliere  is  some 
rea.son  to  believe  that  the  king  himself,  who  never  took  to 
St.  Simon,  and  who  detested  the  aristocratic  independence 
of  his  principles  and  character,  did  him  more  justice,  at  the 
last,  than  any  of  his  own  peculiar  courtiers. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  as  the  king’s  death  drew 
near.  Tlie  faction  whom  his  life  kept  together  watched 
Orleans  keenly,  trusting  much  for  their  success  to  the 
harm  which  his  own  folly  and  their  spite  had  done  him, 
and  keeping  the  king’s  will  in  reserve.  It  was  plain  that 
the  loyal  St.  Simon  would  be  one  of  the  men  of  the  future  ; 
and  it  is  amusing  to  see  how  interested  persons  drew  near 
the  duke,  to  fish  in  those  still  but  very  deep  waters,  and 
come  away  with  empty  baskets,  to  play  the  courtier  to  a 
man  to  whom  a  court  was,  by  this  time,  what  a  chess-board 
and  its  pieces  was  to  Philidor.  The  old  Marshal  Villeroy 
Was  one  of  those  who,  thanks  to  the  supple  Maintenon,  re- 
coveretl  in  his  old  age  the  favor  which  he  bad  lost  by 
losing  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  and  was  now  a  high  minister 
of  state ;  though,  at  best,  a  brave,  ignorant,  gossiping  old 
soldier,  with  much  turn  fur  playing  the  courtier,  and  a  large 
budget  of  questionable  stories.  He  used  to  ask  himself  to 
dinner  at  St.  Simon’s,  —  the  duke  keeping  a  hospitable  table 
for  his  friends,  like  our  own  fine  old  English  gentiemen.  The 
most  perfect  courtesy  awaited  him  there,  we  may  be  sure ; 
but,  except  that  and  his  dinner,  he  carried  nothing  else 
away.  Father  Tellier,  die  Jesuit,  also  came  much  about 
St.  Simon  at  this  time ;  but  the  duke  distrusted  him,  and 
did  not  love  his  order.  The  crafty  Duke  of  Noailles  was 
another  intriguer  of  the  crisis.  How  long  the  old  mon¬ 
arch’s  sand  would  take  to  run  out  was  the  one  question  of 
the  day.  The  world  flowed  to  and  ebbed  from  the  saloons 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  almost  in  exact  harmony  with  the 
state  of  Louis’s  pulse.  One  day  he  rather  rallied,  and  was 
known  to  have  eaten  a  couple  of  biscuits  with  a  gl  iss  of 
Alicante  wine.  At  once  the  rooms  of  the  future  regent 
were  deserted,  much  to  his  amusement  and  that  of  St. 
Simon. 

Our  duke,  profoumlly  affected  by  the  loss  of  the  dau¬ 
phin,  saw  nothing  for  it  now  i>ut  to  make  the  best  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  That  prince  had  talents  and  knowledge 
and  likeable  qualities,  in  spite  of  his  facile  im  olence  and 
fatal  love  of  pleasuie.  If  Louis  XIV.  was,  as  Thackeray 
says,  a  royal  snob,  his  nephew  was  a  royal  Bohemian. 
The  grave  old  king,  now  about  to  face  the  King  of  Ter¬ 
rors  (and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  received  his  brother 
monarch  with  all  possible  decorum,  and  took  leave  of  the 
world  with  the  stately  politeness  which  distinguished  him), 
had  been  quite  as  vicious  a  man  as  d’Orieans,  and  inferior 
to  him  in  brains  and  knowledge.  But  he  had  been  always 
prudent  and  self-restrained,  and  always,  more  or  less,  a 
worker  with  some  head  for  business;  whereas  the  regent 
was  a  wild,  not  a  calculating,  sensualist,  whose  day  began 
with  a  headache,  and  ended  with  an  orgy.  In  the  interval 
between  these,  the  lucid  interval  of  the  afternoon,  when  he 
had  cooled,  and  taken  his  chocolate,  Orleans  could  appre¬ 
ciate  sound  sense  and  honest  advice  as  much  as  anybody. 
Unfortunately,  the  night  brought  round  his  supper  with  its 
bacchanals  and  bottles ;  and  the  boon  companions  of  that 
hour  spoiled  the  influence  of  the  wise  friends  of  the  rational 
part  oi  the  day.  His  majestic  uncle  went  about  his  very 
pleasures  with  a  dignified  gravity.  He  did  not  care  for  wit 
and  witty  comrades,  though  he  occasionally  said  an  epigr:nii- 
matic  thinz  in  a  deliberate  way,  much  as  we  may  sup()oi-e  .an 
owl  to  h  y  its  egg.  After  dallying  with  the  sultana  of  the 
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time  —  the  mnVreutt  en  litre  —  he  would  po  publicly  to  bed 
to  his  queen,  one  CTandee  handing  the  shirt,  another  hold¬ 
ing  the  bouffeoir,  like  Olympian  Jove  in  Homer, — 

"EfSa  uKivii'  uvajSuf'  napH  H  xp^oodpovoc  'Hpti. 

The  regent  revelled  with  a  crew  like  that  of  Comus. 
St.  Simon  had  much  the  same  kind  of  difficulties  with  him 
that  Clarendon  had  with  Charles  II.  There  was  a  whole 
side  of  th(!  regent’s  life  which,  though  too  well  knowing  all 
about  it,  St.  Simon  never  saw  any  more  than  we  see  the 
other  half  of  the  moon. 

But  men  must  work  with  the  tools  that  they  can  get ; 
and  St.  Simon,  the  rather  that  he  had  a  real  personal  liking 
for  the  Ihic  d’Orlear.s,  labored  hart!  to  prepare  his  middle- 
aged  puj)il  for  the  duties  of  the  regency.  He  had  long 
been  ready  with  a  “Reform  Bill”  of  his  own  for  France, 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  which  he  gradually  induced  Philip 
to  adopt.  The  general  design  was  to  convert  the  despot¬ 
ism  of'  I.a)uis  XIV.  into  a  constitutional  monarchy,  too  aris¬ 
tocratic,  perhaps,  for  mo<lern  tiistes,  but  still  much  more 
liberal  than  the  government  of  France  for  near  a  century 
before.  He  postulated  monarchy,  of  course,  as  the  only 
form  of  government  possible  for  France ;  but  he  wanted  a 
monarchy  modified  by  sharing  part  of  its  power  with  the 
noVew,  not  dominating  through  secretaries  of  state  and 
their  st.'-.ff's,  for  whom  he  proposed  to  substitute  councils 
formed  of  higher  and  better  elements.  He  hoped  thus  to 
train  a  school  of  statesmen  from  among  the  nobility  ;  which 
body  had  long,  he  complained,  been  without  any  other 
function  than  that  of  getting  itself  killed  in  the  wars,  being 
corrupted,  meanwhile,  by  the  consequent  idleness  and  the 
extravagance  of  a  merely  ornamental  court-life,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  vulgar  marriages  for  money,  and  a  lowered  tone 
of  sentiment.  To  counteract  all  this,  and  make  the  onler 
m  )re  worthy  of  France  and  more  useful  to  it,  St.  Simon 
advocated  a  larger  employment  of  its  members  in  civil 
alTairs.  Tlie  decay  of  tnc  noblesse  had  been  accompanied 
by  constant  encroachments  of  the  parliament ;  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  St.  Simon,  had  improperly  claimed  rights  not  belong¬ 
ing  to  their  historical  position  as  legists.  Forms  and  cere¬ 
monies,  we  know,  ran  through  all  the  framework  of  French 
life  at  that  time.  Now,  one  usurpation  of  the  parliament 
had  particularly  annoyed  St.  Simon  as  an  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  the  inward  and  spiritual  presumption  (from 
his  fK>int  of  view)  of  the  body.  At  the  receptions  of  peers, 
tlie  first  president,  in  calling  out  their  names,  kept  his  cap 
on,  and  did  not  uncover  till  he  came  to  the  princes  of  the 
blood  I  Pres.  Novron  had  done  this,  in  a  marked  manner, 
on  the  reception  of  a  Noailles,  afterwards  cardinal,  in  1681. 
On  tli.at  occasion,  the  Due  d’Uzes  indignantly  kept  his  hat 
on  ;  and  the  order  formally  com|>lained  to  the  king.  This 
well-known  affaire  du  bonnet,  as  it  was  called,  remained  a 
standing  grievance.  St.  Simon  thought  the  establishment 
of  the  new  government  an  excellent  opportunity  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  parliament  in  its  place,  and  showing  it  tnat  a  body 
of  professional  lawyers,  however  respectable  as  members  of 
legal  tribunals,  had  little  but  the  name  in  common  with  the 
parliament  of  England. 

With  regard  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  St.  Simon  was 
strongly  Galilean,  and,  although  a  good  Catholic,  detested 
the  ultramontanisin  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  our  day. 
ITie  constitution  Unigenitns,  and  the  Jesuits,  had  no  more 
resolute  enemy.  He  was  for  setting  free  the  persons  who 
had  been  imprisoned  during  the  long  religious  controver¬ 
sies  of  the  i-eign  of  Louis,  taking  a  firm  while  respectful 
tone  with  the  pope,  and  politely  getting  Father  Tellier, 
the  king’s  Jesuit  confessor,  and  his  chief  friends,  out  of 
the  country. 

While  thus  urging  principles,  he  also  took  the  liberty  of 
proposing  persons  to  the  new  governor  of  France.  He 
advised  that  Ilircourt  and  Huxellcs  should  be  retained. 
“  But  you.  then,”  said  Philip,  one  day  during  these  discus¬ 
sions  at  Marly, —  “  you  propose  everybody,  and  never  name 
yourself ;  d  quoi  done  vovlez-vons  e  re  f  ”  This  was  graceful 
and  friendly  ;  and  Pliilip  went  on  to  offer  his  counsellor  the 
finances,  llut  Sr.  Simon  honestly  pleaded  his  unfitness  for 
this  post,  especially  at  a  time  when  public  affairs  were  such 
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that  bankruptcy  seemed  to  him  the  only  possible  result 
And  then  he  went  on  to  give  his  advice  that  the  States- 
general  should  be  summoned,  as  a  kind  of  heroic  remedy  in 
the  crisis  to  which  the  kingdom  had  come,  'fhe  measure 
would  be  popular.  The  States-general  would  incur  the 
responsibility  of  whatever  was  done ;  and  they  would  aid 
the  regent  in  keeping  in  check  the  illegitimate  princes,  so 
8can<lalously  declared  capable  of  succeeding  to  the  crown. 

Thus  the  duke  and  the  prince  conferred,  while  the  worn- 
out  Louis  lay  dying.  On  Sunday,  the  Ist  of  St*pf ember, 
1715,  at  a  quarter-past  eight  in  fhe  morning,  he  died,  three 
days  before  his  seventy-seventh  birthday.  France  had 
never  seen  so  old  a  monarch,  nor  so  long  a  reign. 

Our  business,  of  course,  is  with  St.  Simon,  and  with  the 
regency  only  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  Next  morning, 
whatever  was  most  distinguished  in  France  was  assembled 
with  the  parliament  to  meet  the  regent,  and  opt*n  the  late 
king’s  will.  Our  duke  was  the  first  man  to  speak  in  the 
assembly.  He  rose  before  the  president,  uncovered, 
then  covered  himself  again,  and  said  in  the  midst  of  pro¬ 
found  silence,  that,  in  consideration  of  the  important  ques¬ 
tions  before  them,  the  peers  had  resolved  to  tolerate  for  the 
time,  while  protesting  against  them,  all  usurpations  made 
to  the  disauvantage  of  their  order;  and  that  they  had 
come  to  this  resolution,  on  the  strength  of  a  promi>c  the 
night  before  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  that  their  griev¬ 
ances  should  be  attended  to  when  the  public  business  per¬ 
mitted.  The  regent  confirmed  this.  Then  a  deputation 
from  the  parliament  went  to  seek  the  king’s  testament  and 
codicil,  which  were  read  in  a  dead  silence,  the  keen  St. 
Simon  watching  tlte  effect  with  those  sleepless  eyes  of  his. 
The  occasion  was  historic  ;  and  history  had  been  the  pas¬ 
sion  of  his  life,  the  inspiration  of  his  politics  and  his  preju¬ 
dices,  his  guide  in  hours  of  business,  his  favorite  amuse¬ 
ment  in  hours  of  leisure. 

The  codicil  was  the  expression  of  the  last  concession 
made  b^  the  misled  and  exhausted  king  to  the  cliqiu;  which 
ruled  him,  and  ran  contrary  to  his  own  words  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  spoken  after  he  had  taken  the  sacrament.  It 
tied  the  rewnt  up  in  such  a  way  that  the  real  power  must 
have  rested  with  the  Due  de  Maine.  The  regent  addressed 
the  assembly  to  this  effect,  insisting  that  his  regency  ought 
to  be  free  and  independent,  and  that  he  should  choose  his 
own  council.  It  was  an  anxious  day.  The  sitting  was  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  evening.  St.  Simon,  knowing  Philip’s  fatal 
facility,  and  fearing  that  he  might  be  swayed  over  into 
weak  concessions,  sent  an  excuse  to  the  Cardinal  de 
Noailles,  with  whom  he  was  to  have  dined,  and  followed 
his  chief  to  the  Palais  Royal.  He  dined  with  him  there; 
and  they  returned  to  the  parliament.  When  the  voting 
was  gone  through,  the  regent’s  triumph  was  comjilete. 
The  codicil  was  abrogated ;  and  nothing  was  left  to  Maine 
but  the  superintendence  of  the  education  of  the  young  king, 
afterwards  Louis  XV. 

St.  Simon  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  appointed 
to  tbe  council  of  regency ;  and  the  other  councils,  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  which  he  had  suggested,  were  soon  in  work¬ 
ing  order.  But  his  project  for  a  meeting  of  States-general 
fefl  through.  It  was  destined  that  they  should  not  meet 
till  the  memorable  year  1789,  when  it  was  too  late  for 
them  to  do  what  St.  Simon  had  dreamed  of  their  doing. 

During  the  regency,  St.  Simon  always  had  much  personal 
influence  over  Philip ;  but  his  politics  were  scarcely  ever 
adopted.  He  was  unfriendly,  in  vain,  to  the  English 
alliance.  He  did  not  succeed  in  persuading  his  master  to 
cultivate  Czar  Peter  and  Russia.  He  failed  to  prevent  the 
infamous  Cardinal  Dubois  from  becoming  first  minister. 
He  broke  down,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  tbe  financiers, 
in  his  endeavors  to  atx)lish  the  gabelte,  —  that  salt-tax  of 
odious  memory  which  80,000  gabelevrs  were  employed  in 
collecting,  and  which  filled  the  country  with  corruption  and 
misery.  Never  did  he  know,  till  he  was  a  member  of  the 
council  of  regency,  how  hard  it  was  to  do  any  good !  (Mem. 
ed  Chcruel,  ix.  399.)  “  So  few  people,”  says  he,  “  honestly 

wish  it;  and  so  many  others  have  an  interest  contrary  to 
any  sort  of  good  that  can  be  proposed.”  On  the  other 
hand,  the  duke  had  his  successes  and  consolations.  He 
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had  the  satisfaction  of  assisting  at  the  Lit  de  Justice  of  1718 
(in  his  proper  place,  below  the  Due  de  Sully,  but  above  the 
Due  de  la  Kocliefoucauld),  where  the  bastard  princes  were 
loleninly  reduced  to  their  rank  as  peers,  dating  from  the 
creation  of  their  peerages.  He  had  constant  opportunities 
of  serving  worthy  people ;  an<l  he  availed  himself  freely  of 
his  influence  in  that  way.  In  the  brilliant  period  of  the 
financier  law,  he  and  his  duchess  might  have  become  as 
rich  as  they  liked ;  but  he  would  never  accept  any  Mis¬ 
sissippi  shares,  not  even  when  the  regent  himself  pressed 
them  upon  him.  And,  when  the  regent  once  reproached 
him  for  refusing  the  king’s  benefits,  he  contented  himself 
with  drawing  some  old  arrears  due  to  his  father.  He 
steadily  declined,  also,  the  place  of  governor  to  the  young 
king.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  atrocious  nature  of  faction, 
in  that  day,  that  a  principal  reason  of  St.  Simon’s  refusal 
arose  from  his  fears,  that,  if  any  thing  went  wrong  with  the 
boy’s  health,  the  regent,  and  himself  as  the  regent’s  con¬ 
fidential  friend,  would  be  exposed  to  the  vilest  calumnies. 

For  place  as  a  source  of  gain,  for  place  as  a  scene  of  pomp, 
the  Due  de  St.  Simon  cared  little.  But  he  did  care  fur 
real  historical  rank,  the  distinction  of  his  house,  and  the 
embellishment  of  his  order.  So,  when  in  June,  1721,  the 
regent  announced  to  him  his  plan  of  a  double  marriage 
with  Spain,  by  which  the  king  should  marry  the  infanta, 
and  the  Prince  of  Asturias  the  regent’s  daughter,  St.  Simon 
at  once  asked  for  the  mission  to  Madrid.  An  extraordinary 
embassy  to  demand  the  infanta’s  hand  was,  of  course,  ne¬ 
cessary  ;  and  what  an  excellent  opportunity  for  making  his 
second  son,  the  Marquis  of  RuflTec,  a  grand  d’Espagne! 
Tlie  grnndes  of  Spain  could  not,  indeed,  he  thought,  be  ranked 
with  the  dukes  and  peers  of  France.  Who  could?  But 
the  best  houses  in  Spain,  and  many  German  and  Italian 
houses,  held  the  grantleeship ;  why  not  Rouvroy,  which, 
througii  one  heiress  at  least,  had  an  incontestable  descent 
from  V  erm-indois,  scions  of  Charlemagne  ?  The  regent 
assented  at  once,  —  not  much,  as  we  may  suppose,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  jiowerful  Cardinal  Dubois,  always  St. 
Simon’s  enemy.  The  embassy  w«nt  off  excellently  ;  and 
Su  Simon’s  “  diemoirs  ”  contain  an  elaborate  and  most  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  it.  To  do  any  justice  to  that  account,  how¬ 
ever,  would  require  an  essay;  nor  would  “  St.  Simon  in 
Spain  ”  be  a  bad  subject  by  itself  in  the  hands  of  a  writer 
familiar  with  the  duke,  and  not  ignorant  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Ford  made  ample  use  of  the  “  Memoirs,”  which  on  all 
questions,  regarding  the  Spanish  aristocracy  especially, 
are  still  of  primary  authority.  Nowhere  is  St.  Simon  more 
characteristic  than  in  this  part  of  his  narrative.  His 
politeness  and  tact,  the  delicate  shrewdness  with  which  he 
managed  to  get  his  own  way  without  pressing  unpleasantly 
upon  others,  are  everywhere  quietly  revealed ;  while  he  seizes 
character  in  his  quick  fashion  as  usual,  and  never  allows  his 
pet  antiquarian  studies  and  hobbies  to  interfere  with  prac¬ 
tical  observation,  nor  his  inborn  relish  for  etiquette  and  for¬ 
malities  to  spoil  his  common  sense.  Spanish  life  struck  a 
foreigner  then  much  as  it  does  now.  St.  Simon  found  it  at  its 
best  dull,  monotonous,  unsocial,  a  heavy  magnificence  prevail¬ 
ing  in  great  shows,  illuminations,  &c.,  now  and  then,buttorpor 
and  inferiority  everywhere  else;  no  genial  hospitality,  no 
literature  to  speak  of  anywhere;  even  the  eating  and 
drinking  detestable,  except  at  a  few  tables  of  the  nobles. 
The  v“ry  Jesuits  were  not  learned  in  Spain,  he  says.  When 
be  visited  Toledo,  he  found  that  the  Cordeliers  had  pulled 
down  the  hall  in  which  the  illustrious  councils  of  old  were 
hel  I,  to  make  a  kitchen  there.  His  genealogical  hobby,  in 
particular,  was  sadly  stinted  of  grass,  or,  to  use  a  more 
accurate  metaphor,  of  hay.  By  patient  courtesy,  he  con¬ 
trived  to  get  a  great  deal  of  information  out  of  individual 
grandees.  Bat  materials  for  investigation  were  scarce.  A 
mystery  hung  over  the  pedigrees,  which  he  ascribes  to  the 
loose  sexual  relations  caused  by  the  influence  of  the  Moors. 
He  shows,  too,  that,  as  Moors  and  Jews  used  to  take  the 
name  and  arms  of  their  Christian  godfathers  on  being  con¬ 
verted,  the  result  was  a  chaos ;  yet  he  made  the  most  of 
what  was  to  be  learned. 

Publicly  and  privately,  this  embassy  was  a  success.  The 
duke  himself  and  his  second  son  were  made  grandes ;  the 


eldest  son  received  the  Golden  Fleece.  Cardinal  Dubois 
privately  did  the  duke  all  tlie  harm  he  could;  and  the  jm-t- 
manent  minister  at  Madrid,  Maulevrier,  was  unfriendly. 
But  St.  Simon  returned  with  a  higher  reputation  than  ever. 
His  public  career,  however,  was  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
He  had  had  such  a  long  experience  of  the  weakness  of  the 
regent’s  character,  that,  without  losing  his  kintlness  lor 
him,  he  kept  away  from  him  more  and  more.  They  came 
together  again  before  long;  but  the  regent’s  hour  was  at 
hand.  A  poet  who  was  then  living,  our  Thomson,  a  writer 
somewhat  unjustly  neglected  now,  tells  us  that  — 

—  apoplexy  crammed  intemperance  knocks 

Down  to  the  ground,  at  once,  as  butcher  felleth  ox. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Philip  of  Orleans  in  the  last  month 
of  1723. 

St.  Simon  lived  a  great  many  years  afterwards,  during 
which  he  was  an  observer  of  affairs  only,  and  principally 
employed  in  preparing  his  “  Memoirs,”  which  close  at  the 
regent’s  deatli.*  He  went  through  the  labor  —  a  labor  of 
love  —  of  copying  the  entire  MS.  in  all  its  extent.  He 
lived,  according  to  the  seasons,  between  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain  in  Paris  and  his  seat  at  La  Fertd.  In  1754  he 
made  his  will ;  which,  in  a  passage  breathing  the  most  de¬ 
voted  attachment  to  the  memory  of  his  wife,  directs  that  he 
shall  be  buried  beside  her,  and  that  their  two  coffins  shall  be 
so  fastened  together  with  rings,  hoops,  and  bantls  of  iron 
that  it  shall  be  imixissible  to  separate  one  from  the  other 
without  breaking  tiiem  both.  He  died,  at  a  great  age,  in  1 755. 
His  “  Memoirs  ”  were  taken  into  the  charge  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  A  few  inquirers  had  ai'cess  to  them ;  and  Madame  du 
Deffand  (1770)  mentioned  them  in  a  letter  to  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole.  The  first  editions  published  were  mere  abstracts.  It 
was  not  till  1829  that  an  edition  approaching  to  complete¬ 
ness  appeared  ;  and  that  of  1864  lays  claim  to  more  fulness 
and  exactness  of  order.  There  has  been  much  criticism  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  “  Memoirs  ”  on  both  sides  of  the  channel, 
the  French  being  the  best;  and  anecdotes  from  them  fly 
about  the  literature  of  the  century.  But  the  British  general 
reader’s  knowledge  of  St.  Simon  is  still  Inzy ;  his  impres¬ 
sion  of  him  rather  unjust,  as  second-hand  impressions  are  apt 
to  be ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  desired,  now  tliat  F ranee  presents 
so  many  problems  of  difficult  interest  to  the  world,  that  a 
book  ol  this  historical  importance  should  be  more  widely 
known  amongst  us. 

We  have  sketched  St.  Simon’s  personal  career  at  some 
length,  considering  our  space ;  because,  without  such  a 
sketch,  any  critcism  we  have  to  offer  of  the  “  Memoirs  ”  and 
their  author  would  be  vague  and  impersonal.  The  reader 
has  already  seen  what  kind  of  man  tlie  duke  was,  and  what 
were  his  opportunities  of  observation  ;  and  the  “  Memoirs  ” 
reflect  both,  not  distantly  and  indistinctly,  as  Gibbon  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  “  Decline  and  Fall,”  or  Robc'rtson  in  the 
“  Charles  the  Fiftli,”  but  livingly,  humanly,  familiarly.  Idie 
duke  is  there  before  us,  an  honorable,  pious-mintled,  p  itri- 
otic  man,  yet  with  strong  prejudices  and  a  too  keen  vindic¬ 
tiveness  ;  which  last  we  believe  to  have  lieen  the  worst  point 
about  him.  We  confess  to  liking  St.  Simon ;  but  on  that 
hlack  point  we  shall  not  spare  him.  He  exults  over  the 
sufferings  of  his  enemies  witii  a  savage  glee.  His  account 
of  the  Lit  de  Justice,  which  humiliated  the  parliament,  and 
reduced  the  rank  of  the  bastard  princes,  has  passages rec.ill- 
ing  the  primitive  American  woods, — 

“  Towards  the  third  part  of  the  reading,  the  first  president, 
CTinding  the  few  teeth  that  remained  to  him,  let  his  fore¬ 
head  rest  on  his  staff,  which  he  held  with  Imth  hands,  and, 
in  this  singular  and  marked  posture  listened  to  the  end  of 
a  reading  so  overwhelming  forhim,  so  reviving  (resurrec- 

tive)  for  us.  As  for  myself;  I  was  dying  for  joy . 

During  the  registration,  I  turned  my  eyes  gently  in  all  di¬ 
rections  ;  and,  if  I  constrained  them  with  constancy,  1  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  revenging  myself  on  the  first 

resident.  Insult,  scorn,  disdain,  triumph,  were  darted  at 

im  from  my  eyes  to  the  very  marrow  oi  his  bones.” 

•  Tt  Is  possible,  but  not  eerlsln,  Ihst  n  contlnustbm  of  thorn,  from  1723 
to  1743,  exists  among  the  duke’s  papers,  which  are  in  the  French  Foreign 
Office. 
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Tbe  Due  de  Noailles,  who  had  spread  a  false  report  ab<)ut. 
St.  Simon,  at  the  time  when  both  were  ministers  under  the 
recent,  found  no  more  mercy  than  the  lawyer.  lie  humbled 
himself  before  his  brother  of  the  sacred  order  of  dukes  in 
vain.  “  Execrable  perfidy,”  “  monstrous  ingr.ititude,”  “  fear- 
fid  and  profound  project,”  —  such  are  among  the  headings  of 
the  chapter  in  which  St.  Simon  records  the  guilt  and  punish¬ 
ment  of  Noailles. 

“  Njailtes  suffered  all,  like  a  culprit  crushed  under  the 
weight  of  his  crime.  The  public  insults  he  received  from 
me,  without  number,  did  not  restrain  him.  lie  was  never 
weary  of  stopping  before  me,  either  in  entering  or  leaving 
the  council,  with  an  extremely  marked  reverence,  nor  I  of 
passing  right  on  without  saluting  him.  .  .  .  Twelve  years 
passed  in  this  fashion  without  any  softening  on  my  part.” 

The  reconciliation,  at  last,  was  due  to  the  intervention  of 
the  women  of  both  families  and  of  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles, 
the  uncle  of  the  offender,  who  wished  to  bring  about  a 
marriage  between  St.  Simon’s  eldest  son  and  a  lady  of  the 
enemy’s  house.  Even  then  St.  Simon  shrank  so  much  from 
meeting  Noailles,  and  suffered  so  much  in  doing  so,  that  he 
was  on  the  point,  when  he  went  home,  he  tells  us,  of  having 
himself  bled. 

This  was  a  dangerous  temperament ;  and  we  ought  not  to 
forget  it  in  reading  the  “  Memoirs.”  Yet  it  is  only  fair  to 
remember,  that  all  was  open  and  above-board  in  these  quar¬ 
rels  of  St.  Simon’s.  He  always  tells  us  frankly  his  personal 
relations  to  everyltody  of  whom  he  writes,  so  that  we  need 
never  be  taken  off  our  guard.  And  he  made  war :  he  did 
not  practise  treachery. 

If  St.  Simon’s  vengefulness  was  a  fault,  his  exaggerated 
sentiment  of  aristocracy  was  a  foible.  Sometimes  it  even 
reduces  his  satire  to  nonsense.  For  instance,  in  tracing  the 
rise  of  a  certain  family  to  some  obscure  man’s  bravery  in 
battle,  he  say-s,  “  Tous  les  vilninn  n'ont  pan  toujours  peur” 
as  if  the  courage  of  Conde  or  Turenne  would  have  been  of 
any  use,  if  courage  had  not  been  plentiful  among  their  fol¬ 
lowers  of  all  degrees.  Never  did  a  hobby  take  tie  road  so 
splendily  caparisoned  with  trappings  of  or  and  gukn.  A 
family  tracing  to  the  thirteenth  century  only  is,  in  St.  Si¬ 
mon’s  eyes,  of  “  very  ordinary  antiqui’y.”  A  man  without 
ancestry  is  “  peu  de  cho^e,”  sometimes,  “fort  peu  de  chose,” 
sometimes  more  simply,  “  rien.”  Occasionally  we  hear  of  a 
person’s  coming  “  des  gernUhommes  fort  ordinaire^,”  “  de 
brnneke  tres-cadette,”  and  so  forth.  Questions  of  etiquette 
are  handled  precisely  as  if  etiquette  were  a  science.  It 
would  take  pages  to  discuss  all  the  points  raised  about  prece¬ 
dence,  silutations,  shaking  of  hands,  mourning,  bows,  tab¬ 
ourets,  visits,  and  titles. 

Much  of  this  kind  of  thing  is  wearisome  to  people  in  our 
generation ;  and  they  are  apt  to  forget,  first,  that  to  St. 
Simon  it  was  all  inseparably  mixed  up  with  political  and 
soi-ial  questions,  and  secondly,  that  he  knew  the  weak  side 
of  it  all  as  well  as  they  do.  He  re^anled  the  nobility  of 
France  as  kept  down  by  the  king,  and  encroached  upon  by 
the  lawyers  and  intendants  of  provinces.  The  dukes  and 
peers  were  the  heads  of  that  nooility ;  and  he  himself  was 
a  duke  and  peer.  Naturally  he  wished  to  do  his  best  for 
his  onler,  to  make  it  a  reality,  and  cherished  accordingly 
all  the  still  surviving  customs,  emblems,  and  ornaments, 
which  were  so  many  proofs  and  trophies  of  its  old  power. 
'This  was  the  serious  side  of  his  aristocracy  as  a  doctrine  : 
its  comic  sitle  as  a  hobby  we  have  glanced  at  already  ;  but 
he  who  would  understand  St.  Simon  must  do  justice  to  both. 
It  might  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  he  were  exceptionally  fond 
of  titles  among  his  contemporaries ;  whereas  what  made  him 
pass  for  an  authoriry  on  such  subjects  was,  that  he  treated 
them  with  learned  accuracy,  and  reduced  them  to  regular 
rules.  No  book  contains  so  much  severe  criticism  of  the 
pretensions  of  the  French  nobility  to  greater  things  than 
Delonged  to  them  as  the  “  Memoirs  ”  of  St.  Simon.  He 
dissects  the  pretensions  of  tbe  Rohans,  La  Rochefoucauld s. 
La  Tours,  and  La  Tremoilles  with  the  steadiest  hand.  He 
ridicules  as  a  mania  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  “  prince  ” 
by  families  which,  however  honorable  otherwise,  had  no 
historic  right  to  it;  and  what  he  s^s  of  the  usurpation  of 
the  de,  and  the  frequent  tendency  of  the  bourgeois  to  maV- 
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quiser  ou  com'iser  son  nom.  is  of  importance  for  tlie  history 
of  France.  The  nobility  of  that  country  had  been  in  great 
part  ruined,  and  in  great  part  swamped,  long  before  its 
memorable  Revolution. 

After  all,  however,  the  modern  reader  could  hardly  desire 
a  better  Liberal  than  our  author  shows  himself  to  be  in  some 
important  passages.  Iklention  has  been  made  of  the  Mare- 
dial  de  Villeroy,  governor  of  the  young  King  Louis  XV. 
Here  is  St.  Simon^  account  of  a  lesson  which  that  teacher 
gave  his  royal  pupil  from  the  windows  of  the  Tuilerics  one 
summer  evening  in  the  year  1721.  The  king  had  been  to 
Notre  Dame  and  Sainte  Genevieve,  to  return  thanks  for 
his  recovery  from  a  severe  illness,  — 

The  crowd  was  such  tliat  a  pin  could  not  have  fallen  to 
the  ground  in  all  the  par'erre.  The  windows  of  the  Tuil- 
eries  were  adorned  and  filled,  and  all  the  roofs  of  the  Car¬ 
rousel,  as  well  as  the  Place  itself.  The  marshal  exulted  in 
all  this  multitude,  which  disturbed  the  king,  who  was  every 
moment  hiding  himself  in  corners.  The  marshal  drew  him 
forth  by  the  arms,  and  led  him  sometimes  to  the  windows, 
from  which  he  saw  the  C.uTonsel,  and  sometimes  to  those 
looking  on  the  gardens  and  their  innumerable  crowd. 
Everybcxly  cried  Vice  le  Roi!  every  time  he  was  seen; 
and  the  marshal,  holding  him  every  time  he  wanted  to  get 
away,  cried  too,  ‘  See,  then,  uiy  master,  all  this  world  of 
people  is  yours,  all  belong  to  you ;  you  are  the  master  of 
all.  Look  at  them,  then,  a  little  to  content  them  ;  fur  they 
are  all  yours :  you  are  the  master  of  them  all.”  Beautiful 
lesson  for  a  ruler,  which  he  was  not  tired  of  telling  him 
every  time  he  went  to  the  windows,  so  afraid  was  he  of  his 
forgetting  it  1  .  .  .  Tliis  lesson  made  a  great  noise  and  did 
him  little  honor.” 

We  all  know,  or  ought  to  know,  the  Religio  Medici  of  a 
good  old  English  writer.  St.  Simon’s  Confession  of  Faith, 
made  hproftos  of  Jtnsenism  under  1711,  is  a  Religio  Patri- 
ci',  too  enlightened,  it  would  seem,  for  many  a  Catholic  noble 
of  later  times,  — 

“  I  hold  every  party  detestable  in  the  Church  and  in  the 
State.  'There  ip  no  party  but  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  ...  On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  closely  attached,  and  still  more  by  con¬ 
science  than  by  healthy  political  views,  to  what  are  improp¬ 
erly  known  under  the  name  of  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean 
Church ;  since  those  liberties  are  neither  privileges,  nor  con¬ 
cessions,  nor  usurpations,  nor  even  liberties  by  toleration 
and  usage,  but  the  constant  practice  of  the  church  unive^ 
sal,  which  that  of  France  has  jealously  preservcfl  and  de¬ 
fended  against  the  enterprises  and  usurpations  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  which  have  inundated  and  enslaved  all  the  others, 
and  done  by  their  pretensions  an  infinite  harm  to  religion. 

I  say  the  court  of  Rome,  with  respect  to  the  bishop  of  Rome 
.  .  .  the  chief  of  the  church.  .  .  .  the  first  bishop.  ...  as 
being  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  par  excellence,  —  that  is  to 
say,  the  chief  of  all  his  vicars,  who  are  the  bishops.  To  wl  ich 
I  add,  that  I  hold  the  church  of  Rome  to  be  the  motlier  and 
mistress  of  all  the  others,  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  be 
in  communion,  — 'mother,  magistra,  and  not  domina  ;  nor  the 
pope  the  only  bishop,  nor  the  universal  bi-hop  orilinary, 
and  diocesan  of  all  dioc-eses,  nor  having  alone  the  episcopal 
power  from  which  it  flows  into  the  other  bishops,  as  the  In¬ 
quisition,  which  1  hold  to  be  abominable  before  God,  and 
execrable  to  men,  would  make  an  article  of  faith.  ...  It 
follows  that  I  am  very  far  from  believing  the  pope  infallible 
in  whatever  sense  it  be  taken,  nor  superior,  nor  even  equal 
to  the  CElcumenical  councils,  to  whicn  alone  it  belongs^  to 
define  articles  of  faith,  and  to  be  without  error  reg.arding 

The  style  of  St.  Simon  is  not  the  strong  point  of  his  hook 
It  has  not  the  translucent  elegance  of  the  prose  of  Pascal, 
nor  the  vivid,  decisive  clearness  of  that  of  Voltaire.  Some¬ 
times  his  narration  drags ;  and  he  is  an  unequal  writer,  wh(^ 
genius  is  stronger  in  observation  and  generalization  than  in 
expression.  Like  his  pre  lecessors.  Sully  and  La  Rixthefou- 
canld,  he  probably  disappoints  those  whose  predominant 
notion  about  French  literature  is,  that  it  ought  to  be  lively 
and  smart.  His  “  Memoirs  ”  are  essentially  serious  and  his¬ 
torical  :  be  does  not  gossip  for  the  sake  of  gossip ;  and  his 
endless  miniature  portraits  and  anecdotes  are  brought  to- 
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irether,  not  for  the  sake  of  comedy,  but  of  the  sober  illnstra* 
tion  of  the  life  of  his  aj;e.  It  may  startle  the  rea«lcr 
moment  if  we  compare  him  to  Hogarth  ;  but  really  his  art 
has  more  of  the  character  of  an  artist  like  Hogarth  than  of 
an  artist  like  H.  B.,  or  Leech.  Painting  was  emphatically  his 
ulent ;  and  Sainte-Beuve  has  well  summed  up  nis  merit  in  a 
sentence,  when  he  says  that  “  he  is  the  greaU-st  painter  of 
his  age,  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  in  its  entire  expansion.” 
As  a  complete  picture  of  a  despot  and  a  despotism,  nothin" 
equals  the  “  Memoirs.”  Tacitus  hardly  surpasses  some  of 
his  best  touches.  And  the  reign  of  the  “  Great  Monarch  ” 
will  never  again  be  the  same  thing  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
that  it  was  before  the  “  Memoirs  ”  came  to  light.  Voltaire’s 
Siicle  is  admirable  in  its  way.  No  medal  struck  in  Louis’s 
honor  during  his  long  reign  was  a  sharper,  neater,  brighter 
piece  of  workmanship.  We  have  said  before  that  the  charm 
of  the  reign  in  Voltaii-e’s  eyes  was  as  much  as  any  thing  due 
to  its  patronage  of  the  arts.  But  the  royal  lilierality  in  this 
department  has  been  much  exaggerated  by  vague  talk. 
Wnen  we  look  at  (he  figures,  we  find  that  the  expenses  of 
the  academies  at  P.iris  and  Rome,  the  pensions  to  men  of  let¬ 
ters,  and  the  allowance  to  the  observatory,  never  amounted, 
at  an  annual  average  all  of  them  together,  to  more  than  about 
half  the  money  lavished  upon  Marly  alone.*  Voltaire’s 
Louis  is  an  elaborate,  artificial,  court-dn*s8  portrait  of  the 
king;  whereas  in  St.  Simon  we  have  the  man  in  all  his 
phases,  whether  showy  or  commonplace,  —  a  tyrant  in  his 
household  as  in  his  kingdom ;  jealous  and  narrow ;  a  pomp¬ 
ous  bigwig,  full  of  selfishness  and  sham  politeness,  prude- 
ridden  and  priestrridden ;  his  nose  always  in  the  air,  yet 
constantly  led  by  it;  a  prize  mediocrity,  starting  with 
every  tiling  in  his  favor,  and  prosperous  while  circum¬ 
stances  were  good,  but  quite  unequal  to  the  position  when 
opposed  by  men  of  real  genius.  Yet  King  Louis,  thus 
amply  set  before  us,  is  but  one  of  hundreds  of  figures  in  the 
elaborate  drama  of  St.  Simon’s  “  Memoirs.”  The  scenes  in 
which  he  appears  are  few  compared  with  the  multitude 
which  they  embofly. 

He  gives  us  likenesses  of  all  kind;,  from  careful  full- 
lengths  in  historical  oil,  such  as  those  of  the  king  and  his 
family,  of  Fdnelon.  and  others,  to  keen  little  pencil  sketch¬ 
es  of  debauched  abbds,  broken-down  adventurers,  old  sol¬ 
diers,  demireps  of  wit,  even  valets  if  they  come  in  his  way, 
and  illustrate  any  thing  or  anybody  of  importance.  There 
are  different  kinds  of  this  talent  in  literature.  What  distin¬ 
guishes  St.  Simon’s  kind  is,  that  he  gives  you  the  analysis  by 
which  he  arrives  at  his  result,  wliile  he  holds  up  the  result 
before  you  as  a  vivid  piece  of  art.  He  seems,  more  than  most 
men,  great  as  a  painter  by  dint  of  being  great  as  an  anato¬ 
mist  Thus,  in  what  Sainte-Beuve  calls  his  “  incompara¬ 
ble  portrait”  of  Fenelon.  how  wonderfully  he  detects  the 
fine  silken  thread  of  courtly  ambition  running  through  the 
saint,  yet  not  spoiling  him,  but  leaving  him  saint  still  I 
Clarendon  has  drawn  no  character  better ;  Horace  Walpole 
none  so  welL  We  shall  translate  some  passages ;  but  to  do 
more  is  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  our  article, — 

“  This  prelate  was  a  tall,  lean  man,  well  made,  pale,  with 
a  large  nose,  eyes  from  which  fire  and  genius  flowed  like  a 
torrent,  and  a  physiognomy  such  that  I  have  never  seen 
any  that  resembled  it,  and  which  could  not  be  forgotten, 
though  one  should  only  have  seen  it  once.  It  had  some¬ 
thing  of  every  thing  in  it ;  and  the  contraries  were  at  war. 
It  had  gravity  and  gallantry,  seriousness  and  gayety ; 
smacked  eaually  of  the  doctor,  the  bishop,  and  the  grand 
mgneur :  tiiat  which  was  uppermost,  as  in  the  whole  pei^ 
son,  was  —  genius,  tl  e  grices,  becomingness,  and, 

above  all,  nobleness.  It  requireU  an  effort  to  cease  looking 
St  him.  All  the  portraits  of'  him  are  speaking  ones,  with¬ 
out,  however,  having  oaught  the  justice  of  the  harmony 
which  was  so  striking  in  the  original  and  the  delicacy  of 
*ach  character  that  this  visage  combined  in  itself.  His 
manners  answered  to  it  in  the  same  proportion,  with  an 
euiness  which  communicated  itself  to  others,  and  the  air 
sad  the  good  taste  which  only  come  from  the  best  com- 

th®  fimirci  In  the  account  drawn  up  bv  Harinier.  enmmin  tftt 
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pany  and  the  great  world,  and  which  shed  itself  over  all  his 
conversations.  With  that,  a  gentle,  natural,  beautiful  elo¬ 
quence,  but  a  man  who  never  wished  to  have  more  wit 
tnan  those  to  whom  he  was  speaking,  who  placed  himself 
on  everybotly’s  level  without  letting  them  see  it,  who  put 
them  at  their  ease  and  seemed  to  enchant,  so  that  people 
could  not  quit  him,  nor  defend  themselves  from  him,  nor 
help  seeking  to  meet  him  again.  It  was  this  talent,  so  rare, 
and  which  he  had  to  the  last  degree,  that  kept  all  his  fHends 
so  entirely  attac-hed  to  him  all  his  life,  in  spite  of  his  fall, 
and  that,  in  their  dispersion,  brought  them  together  [to 
speak  of  him,  to  regret  him.  to  desire  him,  to  hold  to  him 
more  and  more,  like  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  sigh 
after  his  return  and  to  hope  for  it  always,  as  tliat  unhappy 
people  still  waits  and  sighs  after  the  Mes'-ias.  By  tliis 
prophetic  authority  that  he  had  acquired  over  his  follow¬ 
ers,  he  had  become  accustomed  to  a  domiiiion  which,  gentle 
as  it  was,  did  not  like  resistance.  Thus  he  would  not  long 
have  been  suffered  as  a  companion,  if  he  had  returned  to 
the  court,  and  entered  in  the  council,  which  was  always 
his  great  object.” 

A  very  different  type  of  churchman,  Dubois,  is  brought 
before  us  in  a  few  sharp  strokes :  “  All  the  vices  battled 
in  him  as  to  which  should  be  the  master.  They  made  a 
perpetual  noise  and  combat  there.  Avarice,  debauchery, 
ambition,  were  his  gods;  perfidy,  flattery,  servility,  his 
means ;  complete  impiety,  his  repose ;  and  the  opinion  that 
probity  and  honesty  are  chimeras  in  which  people  array 
themselves,  and  which  have  no  reality  for  anybody,  his 
principle :  in  consequence  of  which,  to  him  all  means  were 

gOOfl.” 

The  talent  for  describing  character  was,  perhaps,  St. 
Simon’s  chief  literary  gift.  But  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
between  it  and  his  cognate  gift,  for  describing  what  we  may 
call  moral  scenery.  The  force  with  which  he  puts  on  the 
canvas  the  ap7)earance  of  the  courtiers  at  Versailles,  when 
the  death  of  Monseigneur  changed  the  face  of  affairs  in 
1711,  has  justly  been  singled  out  fenr  notice  by  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve, — 

“  The  greater  number  of”them  —  that  is,  the  fools  —  diew 
sighs  from  their  heels,  and  with  eyes  dry  and  wandering 
praised  Monseigneur,  but  always  with  the  same  praise,  his 
goodness,  and  ^wailed  the  king  for  the  loss  of  so  good  a 
son.  The  cleverest  among  them,  or  the  most  considerable, 
disquieted  themselves  alre^y  about  the  king’s  health ;  they 
knew  the  good  sense  of  preserving  so  much  judgment 
amidst  the  trouble,  and  left  no  doubt  of  it  by  the  frequency 
of  their  repetitions.  Others  truly  afflicted,  and  of  the 
cabal  thus  oestroyed,  wept  bitterly  or  constrained  them¬ 
selves.  Those  who  already  regarded  this  event  as  favor¬ 
able  might  well  push  their  gravity  to  the  point  of  m.uin- 
taining  an  austere  aspect ;  it  was  only  a  clear  veil  which 
did  not  hinder  good  eyes  from  remarking  and  distinguish¬ 
ing  all  their  traits.  These  ones  held  themselves  as  firm  in 
their  place  as  the  most  touched,  in  guard  against  opinion, 
against  curiosity,  against  their  satisfaction,  against  their 
movements;  but  their  eyes  made  up  for  the  little  agitation 
of  their  bodies.  Changes  of  posture  —  a  certain  care  to 
avoid  each  other,  to  avoid  even  a  meeting  of  the  eyes;  an 
indescribable  something  of  freedom  in  the  whole  person, 
notwiths  anding  the  care  to  be  composed  —  distinguished 
them  in  spite  oi  themselves.” 

Although  it  was  by  no  means  St.  Simon’s  olv  :ct  to  make 
his  book  a  repertory  of  good  stories,  these  are  naturally 
scattered  over  his  many  volumes,  and  give  a  light  and  pun¬ 
gent  seasoning  to  what  is  essentially  a  history  of  grave  im¬ 
portance.  To  him  we  owe  the  anecdote  of  the  old  lady  of 
rank  (a  connection  of  his  own,  by  the  way),  who,  hearing 
somebody  moralize  on  a  wicked  grandee  just  dead,  observed 
that  God  considered  twice  before  he  damned  a  man  of  such 
family.  The  Duke  of  Orleans’  attempts  to  raise  the  devil ; 
the  fear  of  ghosts  which  made  several  ladies  keep  old  women 
to  sit  up  in  their  bedrooms  all  night ;  the  downright  drunk- 
eness  of  the  half-crazy,  but  pretty  and  witty  Duchess  of 
Berry;  the  vagaries  of  the  Abbe  d’Entragues,  who  slept 
with  his  arms  held  up  to  make  his  hands  white,  and  had 
himself  bled  regularly  for  the  benefit  of  bis  interesting  com- 
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plexion ;  the  killing  of  a  gentleman  in  an  orgy,  by  emptying 
a  quantity  of  Spanish  snuff  in  his  wine :  the  promenading 
of  Samuel  Bernard,  the  banker,  round  the  king’s  gardens 
by  Louis  himself,  with  the  happiest  effects  on  the 
financier’s  purse-strings,  are  not,  indeed,  details  of  much 
consequence,  but  illustrate  the  character  of  the  time,  and 
are  recorded  with  a  polite  liveliness  in  the  old  French  man¬ 
ner.  St.  Simon  lived  far  into  the  eighteenth  centurv ;  but 
he  never  ceased  to  be  a  man  of  the  seventeenth.  He  did 
not  take  kindly  to  Voltaire,  or  his  contemporaries,  but  has 
always  a  kind  word  to  say  for  Madame  de  S^vign^,  La 
Bruy  ere.  La  Fontaine,  Boileau,  or  Bossuet.  The  range  of 
subjects  in  which  he  is  at  home  tempts  to  discursiveness 
and  quotation.  But  we  must  forbear,  content,  if  we  shall 
have  assisted  to  make  more  popular  a  writer  sometimes 
misrepresented,  and  already  more  talked  of  than  read,  by 
dwelling  for  a  little  on  the  most  interesting  points  about  his 
character  and  genius. 


SHERIDAN’S  “CRITIC.” 

BT  CHARLES  MATHEWS. 

I  HAVE  long  had  an  itching  to  say  a  few  words  respect¬ 
ing  the  acting  version  of  this  pi^e ;  and,  as  it  is  now  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  fresh  run  at  the  Gaiety  ^eatre,  I  think  I  cannot  do 
better  than  “  improve  the  occasion.” 

It  has  been  ofun  made  a  subject  of  reproach  that  un¬ 
worthy  “  gags  ”  have  been  introduced  into  Sheridan’s  play, 
with  not  only  local  iukes  allowed,  dragging  in  modem  allu¬ 
sions  wholly  out  of  character  with  the  original  work,  but 
degrading  to  the  theatrical  profession  itself,  by  attributing 
ignorance  to  actors  such  as  never  was  warranted  either  at 
the  time  the  play  was  written  or  at  any  period  since,  —  the 
satire  being  intended  and  directed  not  against  the  perform¬ 
ers,  but  against  the  tragedy-writers  of  Uic  time,  being  in 
fact  a  mere  rifacimenlo  of  the  “  Rehearsal,”  Sheridan  rid¬ 
iculing  the  stilteil  productions  of  his  day  as  Buckingham 
had  done  those  of  a  previous  age. 

Now,  though  there  is  undoubted  troth  in  all  this,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  Sheridan  not  only  sanctioned  and  ap- 

S roved,  but  contributed  to  the  fun  introduced  by  Bannister, 
[ing,  and  Miss  Pope,  and  that  Uie  absurd  mistakes  which 
have  gathered  in  volume  as  years  have  rolled  on  were  com¬ 
menced  under  the  eye  of  the  author,  and  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  as  a  portion  of  his  work,  —  the  jokes  having  ac¬ 
cumulated  till  perhaps  the  additions  have  outnumbered  the 
original  absurdities. 

I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Bannister,  —  the 
favorite  “  Jack  Bannister  ”  of  the  last  century,  the  original 
Don  Whiskerandos ;  and  he  has  often  related  to  me  how 
his  unexpected  whimsical  interpolations  during  the  first 
run  of  the  piece  upset  the  gravity  of  the  actors  and  de¬ 
lighted  the  author ;  and  my  old  mend  Richard  Jones  — 
King’s  successor  in  the  character  of  Puff  —  furnished  me 
with  all  the  jokes  transmitted  to  him  from  Bannister  and 
King,  together  with  those  introduced  by  himself,  Liston, 
and  Mrs.  Gibbs,  —  pleasantries  which  had  so  long  been  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  portion  of  the  work  that  they  had  come  to  be 
considered  as  legitimately  belonging  to  it. 

In  the  course  of  the  thirty  years  that  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  playing  Puff,  I  ple^  guilty  to  having  contributed 
perhaps  more  than  my  fair  share  to  the  general  stock  :  but 
1  have  only  followed  the  example  of  my  illustrious  prode- 
ce.<=8or8  ;  and  I  boldly  confess  that  I  glorj’  in  my  infamy. 

To  the  charge  of  modern  allusions  being  unjustifiably  in¬ 
troduced,  there  is  one  plain  answer.  The  piece  was,  is,  and 
always  will  be,  local ;  and,  unless  made  so,  we  must  simply 
banish  from  the  stage  one  of  the  wittiest  and  most  amusing 
of  Sheridan’s  productions.  George  Daniel,  the  well-known 
D.  G.  of  Cuml^rland’s  British  Theatre,  says,  “  Like  all  pro¬ 
ductions,  the  humor  of  which  chiefly  depends  on  passing 
characters  and  events,  the  original  has  become  wholly  ol> 
solete  ;  and  its  prototype  is  obliged  to  be  varied  according 
to  the  ruling  whim  and  fashion  of  the  day,  that  it  may 
maintain  its  situation  on  the  stage.”  This  is  quite  evident. 


[November  3n, 

We  might  as  well  play  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  “  R*. 
hearsal  ”  without  alteration,  which  would  be  perfectly  im. 
intelligible  to  the  present  generation,  as  play  the  “  Critic  " 
word  for  word  as  originally  written  by  Sheridan.  Thg 
style  of  tragedy  it  ridicules  has  passed  away, — probably  el- 
bowed  out  of  existence  mainly  by  the  force  of  this  verr 
satire ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  plentiful  interpolation  of  jokci 
referring  to  the  present  that  tne  public  is  now  entertained. 

The  first  act,  of  course,  being  an  admirable  comedy, 
founded  on  universal  nature,  remains  forever  a  model  of  wit 
and  pleasantry,  requiring  no  extraneous  aid :  it  is  as  true  to 
life  as  the  first  day  it  was  written,  and  will  never  be  out  of 
date.  But  even  here  localization  is  necessary.  'When 
King,  as  Puff,  introduced  the  names  of  Mr.  Dodd  and  Mr. 
Palmer  (which  were  the  real  names  of  the  actors  itho 
played  Dangle  and  Sneer,  whom  he  was  addressing),  and 
the  name  of  De  Loutherbourg,  the  then  scene  painter, 
with  hits  at  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane,  and  a  direct 
allusion  to  Sheridan  himself,  as  the  manager  who  “  writes 
himself,”  did  he  not  localize  ?  When  the  next  celebrated 
representative  of  Puff,  Richard  Jones,  played  the  part  in 
modem  dress  —  the  dress  of  his  day,  as  King  had  played  it 
in  that  of  his  —  would  it  not  have  been  absurd,  if,  instead 
of  addressing  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Edgerton,  and  Mrs.  Gibbs  by 
their  real  names,  and  the  Messrs.  Grieve,  the  scene  painters, 
by  theirs,  he  had  retained  the  original  names  of  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  Palmer,  Miss  Pope,  and  De  Loutherbourg?  Who 
would  have  known  what  he  was  talking  about?  In  the 
same  way,  when  I  first  pl^ed  the  part,  I  was  of  course 
compelled  to  address  Mr.  Hemming  and  Mr.  Cooper  by 
their  real  names,  and  to  the  present  moment  am  obliged  to 
modernize  according  to  circumstances.  Can  I  address  the 
leader  of  the  band  by  the  name  of  the  leader  of  Sheridan’s 
time  ?  It  would  be  manifestly  absurd  ;  and,  having  got  so 
far,  I  think  the  rest  all  follows  as  a  matter  of  course :  the 
whole  piece  has  to  be  modernized,  to  be  consistent,  and  only 
those  parts  retained  which  are  as  applicable  to  the  present 
day  as  they  were  to  the  time  at  which  th^  were  written. 

The  absurd  mistakes  with  which  the  “  'Tragedy  ”  is  inter 
larded  are,  I  admit,  beyond  measure  exaggerateil ;  but  only 
in  one  respect.  As  the  many  absurdities  of  Lord  Dun¬ 
dreary  were  never  found  concentrated  in  one  man,  but  were 
picked  up  from  various  odd  characters  and  skilfully  put 
together,  so  the  outrageous  misreadings  and  mistakes  of  tbs 
actors  in  Puff’s  “  Tragedy  ”  are  too  numerous  to  have  been 
collected  from  the  rehearsal  of  one  piece ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  they  are  by  no  means  without  ample  precedent 
within  the  memory  of  any  one  who  has  often  been  present 
at  the  first  rehearsals  of  plays,  and  witnessed  the  unfortunat* 
unrehearsed  effects  of  “  first  nights.” 

Even  the  swallowing  the  moustache  by  Whiskerandos, 
which  has  so  often  been  denounced  as  “  too  broad,”  was 
taken  from  an  accident  which  really  happened,  on  the  lint 
night  of  Leigh  Hunt’s  play  of  “  A  Legend  of  Florence,”  to 
a  Mr.  Moore,  who  played  the  principal  character  in  it,  and 
who  was  obliged  to  leave  the  stage  tor  some  minutes,  being 
totally  unable  to  proceed  with  his  part. 

A  play  of  Miss  Joanna  Baillie’s,  on  the  subject  of  “  Mary 
Queen  of  Scotts,”  was  nearly  brought  to  grief  at  its  6nt 
representation  by  another  unrehearsed  effect.  Miss  Ma¬ 
caulay,  as  Mary,  in  one  of  her  most  afiecting  scenes  sought 
her  lace  handkerchief  to  stem  her  tears  (“  Your  whiu 
handkerchief  here,  if  you  please,  ma’am  I  ”)  ;  but  having  no 
pockets  in  her  black  velvet  dress,  the  handkerchief  had 
been  placed  in  what  I  believe  is  called  the  “  placket  hole;” 
and,  in  her  vain  attempts  to  find  it,  she  pass^  her  hand  up 
and  down  several  times  behind  her  back  with  most  ludicrous 
effect,  amidst  the  roars  of  the  audience,  who  quite  mistook 
the  meaning  of  so  equivoeal  and  unqueenly  an  action. 
Can  'Tilburina  go  beyond  this  ? 

But  it  would  be  endless  were  J  to  multiply  precedent*. 
I  can  only  safely  assert,  that  there  is  not  one  “  gag  ”  intro¬ 
duced  that  I  cannot,  from  my  own  experience,  “cap”  with 
one  even  exceeding  it  in  absurdity. 

'The  reading  of  a  new  piece  to  the  company  is  intended 
to  be  for  the  purpose  of  giving  actors  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  complete  work,  and  ascertaining  uie  author’s 
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fiew  of  the  various  characters  he  has  "brought  towtber ; 
»nd,  if  sufficient  attention  were  paid  by  all  concerned,  there 
it  no  doubt  much  aflcr-trouble  and  misconception  might  be 
thereby  avoided.  But  every  one  knows  this  is  not  the 
case;  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  principal 
performers,  little  heed  is  given  to  the  reading  by  those 
present.  TTie  parts  are  distributed,  with  merely  the  “  cues  ” 
inserted,  containing  no  hint  at  any  meaning,  without  any 
reference  to  the  context ;  and  the  minor  actor  comes  upon 
the  stage  at  the  first  rehearsal,  speaks  to  his  “  cue,”  and 
never  even  troubles  his  head  to  do  any  thing  farther.  He 
doesn’t  know,  nor  does  he  care,  who  or  what  he  is  in 
the  piece :  he  has  so  many  words  to  say,  at  so  much 
per  week ;  and,  if  he  is  “  sober,  clean,  and  perfect,”  he  has 
eimed  his  salary,  and  is  looked  on  as  a  useful  member  of 
the  company.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  that  such  a  man 
conld  ever  rise  beyond  the  rank  of  what  is  called  “  utility ;  ” 
but,  uncomplimentary  as  it  is  to  an  art  supposed  to  be  an 
intellectual  one,  I  am  sorrv  to  say  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to 
obtain  favor  with  the  public  by  merely  attending  to  the 
mechanical  portion  of  the  profession,  without  any  exertion 
of  his  intellect  beyond  committing  his  words  to  memory,  and 
•peaking  to  his  “  cues  ”  at  the  right  moment  and  with  th^ 
proper  emphasis. 

I  will  give  one  remarkable  illustration  of  this  strange 
possibility. 

When  Douglas  Jerrold’s  play  of  the  “  Bubbles  of  a  Day  ” 
was  procluccd  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  there  was  a  long- 
experienced  actor,  standing  exceedingly  well  with  the 
puDlic,  and  an  undoubted  favorite  (I  do  not  mention  his 
name ;  though,  as  he  has  long  passed  away,  I  might  perhaps 
do  so  without  unkindness),  who  played  one  of  the  parts  so 
admirably  that  he  met  with  unqualified  success  with  the 
audience,  was  a  prominent  feature  in  the  piece,  highly 
praised  by  the  press,  and  complimented  by  the  author  him¬ 
self,  as  having  perfectly  embodied  his  conception.  After 
the  play  had  run  for  some  ten  or  fifteen  nights,  he  one  day 
came  to  me  and  asked  as  a  favor  that  I  would  let  him  have 
the  MS.  of  the  piece  for  a  short  time. 

“  Certainly,”  said  I ;  “  but  what  do  you  want  it  for  ?  ” 

“  WTiy,”  said  he,  “  I  was  unfortunately  absent  from  the 
reading ;  and  I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea  what  it  is  about, 
or  who  and  what  I  am  in  it” 

He  had  literally  played  his  part  admirably  for  many 
nights  to  the  gratification  of  the  public,  the  press,  and  the 
Mathor;  and  he  had  never  even  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire 
in  what  way  he  was  mixed  up  with  the  plot.  He  had 
seized  the  instructions  given  him  by  Jerrold  during  the 
rehearsals,  and  adopted  his  suggestions  so  correctly  that  he 
was  able  to  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  the  character 
•ssigned  to  him  without  the  least  idea  of  what  he  was  doing, 
or  of  the  person  whom  he  represented. 

Humiliating  as  this  may  appear,  I  am  afraid  it  is  by  no 
means  a  solitary  instance  of  the  triumph  of  the  mechanical 
over  the  intellectual  in  the  practice  of  the  “  useful  ”  actor. 

A  word  or  two  on  the  subject  of  “  gags,”  and  I  have 
done. 

The  term  “  gag  ”  is  very  improperly,  hut  very  generally, 
applied  to  the  introduction  of  any  thing  not  in  the  original 
plw.  Now,  this  is  not  at  all  its  real  meaning.  The . 
•kilfiil  introduction  of  either  jokes  or  what  is  called  “  busi¬ 
ness,’’  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  character  and  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  author’s  idea,  has  been  the  recognized  privilege 
of  celebrated  actors  from  time  immemorial ;  and  it  is  only 
when  jokes,  however  good,  are  clumsily  introduced,  with¬ 
out  reference  to  propriety,  and  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
extorting  a  horse-laugh  by  illegitimate  means,  that  they 
ought  to  be  designated  as  “gags,”  —  literally,  unjustifiable 
hberties  taken  with  the  author,  and  detrimental  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  his  work.  It  is  this  abuse  that  Shakspeare  alludes 
^  when  he  says,  “  Let  your  clowns  say  no  more  than  is  set 
down  for  them ;  ”  because  no  doubt  in  his  day,  as  in  ours,  the 
low  comedians  who  played  those  parts’ preferred  their  own 
mother  wit  to  the  author’s  text,  and  sacrificed  both  sense 
Md  decency  to  obtain  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  propriety. 
Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  best  points  in  the  acting  copies  of 
the  old  comedies  are  commonly  called  “  gags,”  but  are,  in 


fact,  traditions  handed  down  from  the  original  actors,  and 
so  skilfully  intcriwlated  that  the  comedies  would  lose  by 
their  omission,  ^ese  are  not  “  gags,"  but  legitimate  addi¬ 
tions,  enhancing  the  value  of  the  subject,  and  artistically 
heightening  its  effect,  not  injuring  it  by  inappropriate 
and  senseless  exaggeration.  It  is  the  province  of  the  actor 
to  emboily,  to  illustrate,  and  to  complete  the  meaning  of 
the  dramatist  by  judicious  additions  and  appropriate  by¬ 
play,  technically  called  “  business ;  ”  and  the  comedy  writer 
IS  wofiilly  disappointed  if  the  principal  actor  in  the  course 
of  five  acts  does  not  contribute  something  of  his  own. 

I  remember  being  present  at  one  of  Bouffe’s  rehearsals 
of  a  new  piece  by  Dennery,  at  the  Gymnase  at  Paris, 
Bouffe  was  at  the  time  somewhat  out  of  humor  with  the 
management,  and  confined  himself  strictly  to  the  words  of 
his  written  part ;  till  at  last  Dennery,  losing  patience,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Alaii  ajoulez  done,  Boujjfe  —  votu  n’  ajou'ez  rien  P' 
And  I  have  heard  Maddison  Morton  and  others  complain  of 
“  nothing  having  been  furnished  by  the  actor.”  Of  course, 
the  privilege  is  one  only  intrusted  to  a  few,  and  requires  to 
be  used  with  the  greatest  taste  and  discretion. 

When  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  in  the  last  scene  of  the  “  School 
for  Scandal,”  bids  Maria  speak  her  sentiments,  he  suddenly 
checks  himself,  and  leaves  the  phrase  unfinished,  thus ; 
“  Come,  child,  speak  your  send —  ”  He  remembers  how 
the  odious  wort!  has  been  hackneyed  by  Joseph,  and  nffuses 
to  adopt  it.  This  is  a  legitimate  point,  not  a  “  gag.”  It 
has  been  handed  down  as  a  tradition,  and  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Sheridan’s  play,  but  is  so  thoroughly  in  character,  that  it 
would  have  met  with  approval  even  from  the  author  him¬ 
self,  as  a  manifest  improvement  and  artistic  carrying  out  of 
his  own  idea. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  Dowton,  admirable  actor  as  he 
was,  indulged  in  his  latter  days  in  unworthy  impromptus, 
when,  as  Peachum,  in  the  “  Beggar’s  Opera,”  and  in  the 
costume  of  the  time,  he  talked  of  the  pleasure  it  would  give 
him  to  see  Lockit’s  “  damned  old  bones  dangling  from  a 
gibbet  at  Blackwall,  as  he  went  down  on  a  Sunday  to  a 
whitebait  dinner  at  the  Trafalgar  at  Greenwich,”  the  an¬ 
achronism  was  so  out  of  place,  and  the  notion  so  revolting, 
that  he  was  greeted  with  a  volley  of  well-deserved  hisses. 
This  was  a  “  gag ;  ”  and  the  audience  very  properly  re¬ 
sented  it. 

I  contend  that  the  ridiculous  mistakes  introduced  into 
the  second  act  of  the  “  Critic  ”  are  not  “  gags.”  Though 
highly  absurd,  they  are  legitimate  introductions,in  character 
with  the  notion  of  the  piece,  and  are  appropriately  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  mock  “  Tragedy,”  enhancing  the  humor 
of  the  high-flown  and  intentionally  absurd  language  of  the 
author. 

The  whole  thing  is  a  caricature ;  and,  like  all  good  cari¬ 
catures,  involves  a  large  amount  of  grotesque  buffoonery. 
In  spite  of  its  “  gags  ”  (if  they  must  be  so  called),  and  its 
many  atrocious  absurdities,  it  has  remained  in  favor  with 
the  public  for  a  hundred  years,  affording  genuine  amus^ 
ment  to  all  classes,  and  carries  out  Sheridan’s  own  sarcastic 
remark,  that  “  a  play  is  not  to  show  occurrences  that  take 
place  every  day,  but  things  just  so  strange,  that,  though 
they  never  did,  they  might  happen.” 
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It  was  bad  weather  in  the  Alps.  The  valley  was  roofed 
by  a  level  mass  of  iron-gray  cloud,  behind  which  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  sun  and  sky  was  matter  of  faith.  Trailing 
wreaths  of  mist  descended  white  and  ghost-like  through  the 
gorges ;  an  uneasy  wind  moaned  round  the  projecting  eaves 
of  the  little  cluster  of  ch&luts  that  called  itself  a  village ; 
from  every  spout  a  miniature  waterfall  leapt  into  the  main 
street, —  little  more  than  a  cart-track  at  the  best  of  times,  and 
now  a  mere  tributary  to  the  glacier  torrent  that  boiled  with 
unusual  vehemence  round  the  huge  bowlders  in  its  be<l. 

Inside  the  inn  the  scene  was  not  much  more  cheerful.  It 
was  a  well-known  centre  for  the  tourist  population ;  and 
English  and  Americans  had  gathered  in  great  force  from 
remoter  districts,  in  order  to  spend  a  Sundaf  after  their 
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■shion.  There  was  scarcely  8tac(ling*rootii  even  in  the 
passages,  where  guides  and  their  employers  formed  knots, 
discussing  in  a  revolutionary  temper  the  perverse  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  weather.  Tlie  very  atmosphere  was  damp 
and  sodden  :  the  walls  recked  with  moisture;  and  the  clouds 
of  tobacco-smoke  hung  heavily  about  the  heads  of  the 
crowd,  in  unconscious  imitation  of  the  natural  mists  out¬ 
side.  Perhaps  it  was  not  unfair  to  assume,  that  the  Anglican 
congregation,  which  occupied  the  dining-room  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  owed  something  to  the  want  of  any  counter-attrac¬ 
tion.  No  great  influence  could  be  attributed,  at  any  rate,  to 
the  eloquence  of  the  worthy  clergyman  who  rejoiced  in  so 
fine  an  opportunity  for  speaking  a  word  in  season.  The 
sermon  remains  imprinteu  on  my  mind,  less  for  any  intrin¬ 
sic  peculiarity  than  for  a  certain  reason  to  be  presently  as¬ 
signed.  Tl»e  preacher  was  a  benevolent  and  sensible  man, 
enjoying  a  holiday  well  earned  by  energetic  labors  at  home. 
No  one  could  have  given  shrewder  and  kinder  advice  in  any 
practical  difficulty,  or  had  a  keener  sense  of  the  value  of 
clearness  and  truthfulness  in  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  To- 
dty  he  treatod  us  to  the  commonplace  platitudes  of  official 
rhetoric.  He  enlarged  upon  the  poor  old  Athanasian 
creed,  alternately  dealing  in  threats  of  everlasting  damna¬ 
tion,  and  explaining  that  they  meant  nothing  unpleasant. 
The  knowledge  of  the  utter  unreality  of  his  sentiments, 
whilst  it  prevented  any  feeling  of  dislike,  gave  me  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  sense  of  the  futility  of  the  worthy  preacher’s  elo¬ 
quence.  Could  any  prodigal  son  of  the  church  satisfy  his 
spiritual  appetite  with  these  dry  husks  of  obsolete  specula¬ 
tion  ?  Discontented  and  wearied,  I  retired  to  the  reading- 
room,  and  seized  upon  the  only  available  literature,  in  the 
shape  of  a  liack  number  or  two  of  a  highly  respectable  pe¬ 
riodical.  There  I  found  that  a  very  energ^ic  controversy 
was  raging  as  to  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  depressing  in  this  spectacle  of  sincere  and  religious 
people  hunting  painfully  for  some  proof  that  the  God  whom 
they  professed  to  adore  was  something  more  than  a  mere 
name.  Here,  in  this  remote  Alpine  district,  the  unsophisti¬ 
cated  n<atives  are  as  yet  uninftK^ted  with  the  epidemic  of 
scepticism.  H:ul  I  not  met  a  little  procession  praying  for 
fine  weather  at  a  little  mountain  chapel,  and  apparently 
believing  that  their  conduct  was  just  as  rational  as  if  they 
had  been  petitioning  the  State  for  a  new  road  ?  Was  not 
the  village  church  filled  with  votive  offerings,  with  inscrip¬ 
tions  showing  how  on  a  given  occasion  the  Virgin  or  some 
favorite  saint  had  shielded  a  peasant  from  the  descent  of  an 
avalanche,  or  pushed  aside  the  trunk  which  was  falling  on 
his  head  ?  Here,  it  was  plain  enough,  the  objects  of  wor¬ 
ship  were  regarded  as  real  beings,  who  actually  interfered 
when  they  were  requested ;  though  it  is  true  that  they  have 
shown  some  reluctance  to  intrude  themselves  into  the  midst 
of  tourists  from  the  outside  world. 

But  this  straining  and  special  pleading  of  sincere  be¬ 
lievers  to  prove  that  the  central  article  of  their  faith  had 
really  some  kind  of  an  intelligible  meaning  affected  me  un¬ 
pleasantly.  Would  men  refine  so  critically  about  any  be¬ 
lief  which  seriously  touched  the  interests  of  their  daily 
lives  ?■ 

I  was  seized  with  that  queer  sensation  of  discord  which 
sometimes  overtakes  one  in  certain  situations.  I  have  oc¬ 
casionally  pored  over  moth-eaten  volumes  of  ancient  learn¬ 
ing  in  a  dusty  library  till  I  seemed  to  have  passed  into  a 
dreamland  of  shadowy  ghosts.  'The  phantoms  of  old  au¬ 
thors,  long  dead  and  buried,  seemed  to  be  evoked  from  the 
dim,  forgotten  pages,  and  to  be  hovering  around  me,  not 
perceivable  by  the  bodily  organs,  though  their  presence  was 
vaguely  divined  by  the  still  embodied  soul.  ^  unearthly 
has  seemed  the  borderland  between  the  visionary  and  the 
actual,  that  I  have  rushed  out  into  the  world  of  common 
sights  and  sounds  to  assure  myself  of  my  continued  corpo¬ 
ral  existence.  But  here  my  min  1  felt  the  discord:  nt  jar 
between  the  past  and  the  present  in  a  different  shape.  A  real 
fiesh  and  blood  human  being  spoke ;  but  his  voice  was  the 
voice  of  the  dead.  The  outside  world,  as  I  s  it  in  the  read¬ 
ing-room,  was  only  too  tangible  and  concrete ;  my  ears 
were  fdl  of  the  voices  of  ladies  discussing  the  last  inn  and 
the  prospects  of  the  weather ;  my  toes  were  in  danger  from 


the  nail-studded  boots  of  athletic  tourists,  who  stumped 
discontentedly  through  the  inn,  and  framed  plans  for  tlie 
assault  of  peaks  and  passes.  The  thought  came  to  me,  that 
I  would  retire  to  the  dim  mountain  side,  where  human  na¬ 
ture  might  be  forgotten,  and  where,  perhaps,  I  could  find 
some  breath  from  the  dead  centuries  lingering  amongst  the 
eternal  hills.  There,  at  least,  I  could  give  myself  up,  with¬ 
out  interruption,  to  the  train  of  thought  that  had  been  sug¬ 
gested,  and,  like  a  magician  in  the  wilderness,  summon  iTp 
the  ghosts  of  the  dead  to  reveal  their  true  meaning. 

Actuateil  partly  by  this  impulse  and  partly  by  the  more 
vulgar  motive  of  act^uiring  an  appetite  for  dinner,  I  resolved 
to  take  a  stroll  in  spite  of  the  weather.  Leaving  the  little 
Babel  of  distracted  life,  I  was  soon  breasting  a  steep  slope 
Ix'hind  the  village.  Every  tree  and  every  blade  of  grass 
was  soaked  and  saturated  in  wet.  Tlie  path  was  a  series  oi 
puddles,  rapidly  connecting  themselves  into  rivulets ;  the 
veil  of  rain  first  softened  the  outlines  of  the  houses,  and 
then  speedily  blotted  out  the  whole  village  from  my  sight. 
An  hour  or  two  of  resolute  tramping,  and  I  was  wet  to  the 
skin,  —  a  mere  animatetl  sponge,  living  on  my  supplies  of  in¬ 
ternal  warmth.  Vigorous  exercise  soon  put  a  stop  to  all 
cerebral  action,  except  that  which  was  concentrated  on 
finding  the  way,  —  no  very  easy  task  in  such  weather. 

I  managed,  however,  to  re.'ich  a  little  upland  glen,  well 
known  to  me  as  offering,  in  fine  weather,  a  grand  view  of 
distant  snow-peaks  through  the  jaws  of  the  cliffs.  It  was 
time  to  return ;  and  the  demon  who  amuses  himself  by  be¬ 
guiling  Alpine  travellers  suggested  the  memory  of  a  certain 
short  cut  which  involved  a  bit  of  amusing  scrambling. 

Whilst  steadily  occupied  in  fighting  my  way  downwards 
through  a  steep  ravine,  cloven,  far  below,  by  a  vicious  little 
torrent  from  a  lofty  glazier,  —  how  it  happened  I  know  not, 
for  all  forms  of  earth  and  grassy  slope  were  obliterated  at 
a  few  yards  by  the  decending  showers,  —  I  sudi’enly  found 
that  I  had  left  the  right  track  and  was  descending  too 
sharply.  At  the  same  time  I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  that, 
by  crossing  the  face  of  a  cliff  for  a  few  yards,  I  should  re¬ 
gain  the  ordinary  route.  A  hugh  buttress  of  black  rock 
descended  with' exceeding  steepness  from  the  ridge  above 
me  to  the  bed  of  the  stream  below.  For  the  most  part  it 
was  too  precipitous  to  allow  me  to  venture  upon  it ;  but 
half-way  down,  some  horizontal  fi.s8urc8  had  provided  ledges, 
which  imitated  a  rude  and  broken  pathway.  Beneath  and 
above  were  giddy  cliffs ;  but  1  resolved,  without  much  hesi¬ 
tation,  to  attempt  the  passage.  The  first  step  or  two  was 
easy  ;  then  came  a  long  stride,  in  which  1  had  to  throw  out 
one  hand  by  way  of  grappling-iron  to  a  jutting  rock  above. 
Tlie  rock  was  reeking  with  the  moisture :  and,  as  I  threw  my 
weight  upon  it,  my  hand  slipped ;  and,  before  I  had  time  to 
look  round,  I  was  slithering  downwanls  without  a  single 
point  of  support.  Below  me,  as  I  well  knew,  at  a  depth  of 
some  two  hundred  feet,  was  the  torrent.  One  plunge 
through  the  air  upon  its  rugged  stones,  an<l  I  should  be  a 
heap  of  mangled  fiesh  and  bones.  Instinctively  I  flung 
abroad  arms  and  legs  in  search  of  strong  supports ;  and  in 
another  moment  I  was  brought  up  with  a  jerk.  My  hands 
now  rested  on  the  narrow  ledge  where  my  feet  had  been 
a  moment  before ;  and  one  foot  was  propped  by  some  in¬ 
secure  support,  whose  nature  I  could  not  .precisely  deter¬ 
mine. 

During  the  fall  —  it  can  hardly  have  lasted  for  a  second 
—  I  had  space  for  only  one  thought :  it  was  that  which  had 
more  than  once  occuri^  to  me  in  somewhat  similar  situar 
tions,  and  might  be  summed  up  in  the  single  ejaculation, 
“  At  last  I  "  Expanded  to  greater  length,  it  was  the  one 
startled  reflection,  that  the  experience  which  I  had  so  often 
gone  through  in  imagination  was  now  at  length  to  be  known 
to  me  in  the  bitter  reality.  It  was  the  single  flash  of  emo¬ 
tion,  which,  as  one  may  guess,  passes  through  the  brain 
of  the  criminal  when  the  drop  falls,  or  the  signal  is  given 
to  the  firing-party. 

I  had  often  made  my  way  along  dangerous  ridges  bounded 
by  cliffs  of  gigantic  height.  I  had  clung  to  steep  walls  of 
ice,  and  passed  shiveringlv  across  profound  crevasses.  A 
partial  slip  in  such  places  had  given  me  some  faint  foretaste 
I  of  the  sensation  produced  by  an  accident,  and  the  singls 
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thought,  if  it  may  be  called  a  thought,  that  occurred  to 
me  was  this  electric  shock  of  colorless  expectation.  I  call 
it  colorless  ;  for  the  space  was  too  brief  to  allow  even  of 
conscious  alarm  or  horror.  Another  half-second,  and  all 
thought  would  have  been  summarily  stopped,  as  it  was  when 
I  felt  that  I  was  no  longer  falling.  The  next  wave  of  emo¬ 
tion  was  compounded  of  vehement  excitement  and  a  sort  of 
instinctive  sense  that  every  thing  might  depend  on  my  re¬ 
taining  presence  of  mind.  Desperately  choking  back  the 
surging  emotions  that  seemed  to  shake  my  limbs,  I  sought 
for  some  means  of  escape.  By  slowly  moving  my  left  hand, 

I  managed  to  grasp  a  stem  of  rhododendron  which  grew 
upon  the  ledge  of  rock,  and  felt  tolerably  firm.  Next  I  tried 
to  feel  fur  some  support  with  the  toe  of  my  left  boot ;  the 
rock,  however,  against  which  it  rested,  was  not  only  hard, 
but  exquisitely  polished  by  the  ancient  glacier  which  had 
forced  Its  way  down  the  gorge.  A  geologist  would  have 
been  delighted  with  this  admirable  specimen  of  the  planing 
powers  of  nature.  I  felt,  1  must  confess,  rather  more  in¬ 
clined  to  curse  geology  and  gheiers.  Not  a  projecting 
ledge,  corner,  or  cranny  could  I  discover :  I  might  as  well 
have  been  h.inging  against  a  pane  of  glass.  With  my  right 
foot,  however,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  more  satisfactory 
lodgement :  had  it  not  been  for  that,  I  could  only  have  sup¬ 
ported  myself  so  long  as  my  arms  would  hold  out ;  and  I 
have  read  somewhere  that  the  strongest  man  cannot  hold 
on  by  his  arms  alone  for  more  than  five  minutes.  1  am  un¬ 
luckily  very  weak  in  the  iirins,  and  was  therefore  quite 
unable  to  perform  the  gymnastic  feat  of  raising  myself  till 
I  could  place  a  knee  upon  the  ledge  where  my  hands  were 
straining.  Here,  then,  I  was,  in  an  apparently  hopeless 
predicament.  I  might  cling  to  the  rocks,  like  a  bat  in  a 
cave,  till  exhaustion  compelled  me  to  let  go;  on  a  very  lib¬ 
eral  allowance,  that  might  last  for  some  twenty  minutes,  or, 
I  ly,  half  an  hour.  There  was,  of  course,  a  remote  chance 
that  some  traveller  or  tourist  might  pjtss  through  the  glen : 
but  the  ordinary  path  lay  some  uumlred  yards  above  my 
head,  on  the  other  side  of  a  rock  pinnacle ;  and  a  hundred 
yards  was,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  same  thing  as  a 
hundred  miles.  The  ceaseless  roar  of  tfie  swollen  torrent 
would  drown  my  voice  as  effectually  as  a  battery  of  artil¬ 
lery  ;  but,  for  a  moment  or  two,  I  considered  the  propriety 
of  shouting  for  help.  The  problem  was,  whether  I  should 
diminish  my  strength  more  by  the  effort  of  shouting  than 
the  additional  chance  of  attracting  attention  was  worth. 
If  the  effort  shortened  my  lasting  powers  by  five  minutes, 
it  would  so  far  diminish  the  time  during  which  succor  could 
be  brought  to  any  purpose.  I  had  not  the  necessary  data 
for  calculation,  and  was  not  exactly  in  a  frame  of  mind 
adapted  for  cool  comparison  of  figures ;  but  a  spasm  of 
despair  kept  me  silent.  Help  in  any  form  seemed  too  un¬ 
likely  to  be  worth  taking  into  account.  The  one  thing  left 
was,  to  live  as  long  as  I  could  ;  though,  to  say  the  truth,  five 
minutes’  life  on  such  a  rack  was  a  very  questionable  advan¬ 
tage.  The  vague  instinct  of  self-preservation,  however, 
survived  its  reason ;  all  that  I  could  really  hope  was,  that, 
by  husbanding  my  strength  as  carefully  as  possible,  I  might 
protract  existence  till  about  the  time  when  the  dinner-bell 
would  be  ringing  for  my  friends,  —  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
away.  Well,  I  would  protract  it:  indeed,  at  times,  a 
thought  almost  emerged  to  consciousness  that  I  could  make 
it  as  agreeable  as  might  be  under  the  circumstances ;  but 
that,  I  need  not  say,  was  a  thought  which,  however  sensi¬ 
ble,  had  too  much  of  mockery  in  it  to  be  explicitly  adopted. 
In  dumb  obstinacy  I  clung  firmly  as  might  be  to  the  rocks, 
and  did  my  best  to  postpone  the  inevitable  crash ;  yet  I 
felt  that  it  was  rapidly  approaching,  and  felt  it  at  times 
almost  with  a  sense  of  relien 

It  is  often  said  that  persons  in  similar  situations  have 
seen  their  whole  past  existence  pass  rapidly  before  them. 
They  have  lived  again  nearly  every  incident  of  their  lives. 
No  such  vision  of  the  p.ast  remains  engraved  upon  my  mem¬ 
ory ;  and  yet  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  general  nature 
of  the  thoughts  that  jostled  and  crowded  each  other  in  my 
mind.  For  the  most  part,  I  seemed  to  be  a  passive  agent, 
utterly  unable  to  marshal  my  ideas  or  to  exercise  any 
choice  as  to  the  direction  my  speculations  should  take. 


My  will  seemed  to  be  annihilated ;  and  I  felt  like  a  person 
to  whom,  by  some  magic,  the  operations  of  another  man’s 
mind  should  be  thrown  open  for  inspection.  I  was  at  once 
the  actor  and  the  spectator  of  a  terrible  drama,  —  the  last 
moments  (for  so  I  then  supposed  them  to  be)  of  a  human 
being  under  irrevocable  sentence  of  death.  My  double 
character  enabled  me  at  once  to  realize  the  full  bitterness 
of  my  emotions,  and  to  record  them  with  ineffaceable 
accuracy ;  for  I  still  wake  at  times  from  dreams  in  which 
the  minutest  incidents  of  that  half-hour’s  agony  are  faith¬ 
fully  reproduced.  At  times,  a  storm  of  bitter  indignation 
at  my  own  folly  would  hurry  through  my  mind,  firing  me 
to  bitter  outbreaks  of  unavailing  fury.  At  times,  nature 
itself  became  an  object  of  antipathy  ;  and  I  felt  a  kind  of 
personal  dislike  to  gravitation  and  the  laws  of  motion, 
^en,  painfully-distinct  visions  would  pass  before  me.  I 
would  see  my  triends  below,  and  listen  to  their  conversa¬ 
tion,  or  a  whole  picture-gallery  of  incidents  from  my  past 
life  wouhl  pass  l^fore  me,  or  my  imagination  would  sud¬ 
denly  make  a  leap  to  home  scenes,  and  to  the  employment 
which  I  had  left  forever.  Then  I  should  be  hurried  invol¬ 
untarily  into  an  attempt  to  bring  my  mind  into  that  state 
in  which  I  had  been  taught  to  consider  it  proper  to  await 
death.  Fragments  of  the  sermon  to  which  I  had  just  lis¬ 
tened,  or  of  others  which  it  suggested,  would  flash  across 
ray  brain ;  and  I  should  be  suddenly  plunged  into  strong 
speculations,  which  at  one  moment  seemed  to  be  strangely 
chaotic,  and  at  another  appeared  to  afford  glimpses  into 
previously  hidden  mysteries  of  the  universe.  Useless  I 
felt  them  to  be ;  and  yet,  by  mere  force  of  habit,  1  fancie«l 
that  they  might  be  of  infinite  importance  to  mankind,  and 
deserving  of  immediate  publication.  O.  W.  Holmes  some¬ 
where  describes  how,  as  he  was  sinking  into  unconscious¬ 
ness  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  he  conceived  him¬ 
self  to  be  suddenly  inspired  with  a  solution  of  the  dark 
riddle  of  the  world.  He  wrote  it  down  ;  and,  on  coming  again 
to  himself,  found  the  remarkable  sentence,  “A  strong  smell 
of  turpentine  prevails  throughout.”  Perhaps  the  revelations 
which  came  to  me  were  not  much  more  to  the  purpose ;  but 
at  the  moment  they  seemed  to  be  of  unspeakable  insignifi¬ 
cance.  And  then  a  desperate  resolution  not  to  die  would 
overpower  all  other  feeling,  till  a  consciousness  that  no 
resolution  of  mine  could  work  a  miracle  overwhelmed  me 
again  ;  and  a  moment’s  blankness  suspended  all  conscious 
thought. 

Let  me  try  to  express  more  fully  some  of  the  wild  and 
tyrannous  imaginings  that  present^  themselves,  or  rather 
seemed  to  be  presented  by  some  external  power.  Perhaps 
I  am  proving  myself  to  be  but  a  coward  at  the  best.  I 
ought  to  have  been  calm  and  resigned,  and,  without  throw¬ 
ing  away  a  chance  of  life,  to  have  contemplated  death  with 
equanimity.  It  may  be  so ;  and  yet  I  confess  that  death 
approaching  under  such  a  form  strikes  me,  to  say  the  least, 
as  decidedly  unpleasant.  Men  have  died  before  now  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways,  and  many  of  them  incomparably  more 
terrible  ;  but  some  more  terrible  forms  of  the  great  enemy 
are  less  trying  to  the  nerves.  When  the  archbishop  of 
Paris  was  shot  the  other  day,  we  all  admired — and  very 
rightly  —  the  resignation  with  which  he  followed  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  his  Master.  When  his  murderers  were  shot,  and 
calmly  cried  “  Vive  la  Commune  1  ”  at  the  fatal  moment,  we 
put  it  down  to  wild  fanaticism  ;  yet,  in  both  cases,  the  suf¬ 
ferers  did  only  what  has  often  been  done  by  many  a  de¬ 
graded  ruffian,  with  no  more  symptoms  of  soul  than  a  brute 
beast,  who  simply  wished  to  satisfy  such  manly  instincts  as 
were  left  in  him  by  dying  game.  Life,  not  death,  is  really 
the  difficult  business  to  manage  gracefully;  and  it  is  but  a 
poor  specimen  of  the  breed  who  cannot  go  off  the  stage  with 
a  sufficiently  good  air,  so  long  as  there  is  an  audience  to  ap¬ 
plaud.  But  when  you  are  in  absolute  solitude,  when  all 
your  faculties  are  still  in  full  vigor,  when  the  bitter  cup  is 
seen  steadily  and  remorselessly  approaching  your  lips, 
when  the  tide  is  rising  inch  by  inch  to  overwhelm  you  in 
some  closed  corner,  or  when,  as  now,  you  are  only  waiting 
till  the  strength  in  your  limbs  is  no  longer  able  to  counter¬ 
act  the  remorseless  weight  which  seems  to  be  dragging  you 
down  like  an  external  enemy,  —  then  even  a  brave  man  has  a 
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hard  task  before  him.  I  claim  no  more  than  the  amount  of 
courage  which  decency  imperatively  demands ;  and  I  felt 
very  uncomfortable.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  question  of 
confession,  not  of  making  an  ornamental  story.  I  should 
have  liked  to  be  a  model  hero  or  saint ;  but  heroism  is 
sometimes  harder  than  it  seems  to  be  in  books. 

Thus,  after  the  first  frantic  search  for  some  me.nns  of  es¬ 
cape,  a  vision  came  to  me  of  the  conversation  which  would 
be  taking  place  in  some  half-hour  or  so,  just  about  the  time 
when  all  conversation  would  have  definitely  ceased  for  me. 
“  He  is  fate  for  dinner,”  one  well-known  voice  would  be  say¬ 
ing;  and  another  would  be  replying  by  a  mild  joke,  which  hM 
b^ome  aby-word  amongst  our  little  party,  as  to  my  preju¬ 
dices  about  soup.  It  would  not  be  till  dinner  was  over,  and 
tobacco  being  c.almly  consumed,  that  satisfactory  excuses 
would  be  fr.tmed  for  niyabsence.  I  remembered  with  bitterness 
a  phrase  which  I  had  used  at  starting,  that  I  did  not  know 
whether  I  should  be  back  for  dinner,  which  would  probably  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  speaker,  to  suppress  all  anxiety 
for  the  time.  When  night  fell,  their  would  be  a  little  uneasi¬ 
ness  spring  up;  but  it  would  l)e  agreed  that  I  had  gone  to  a 
neighboring  inn.  And  not  until  that  hypothesis  was  slowly  ex- 
plo<led  by  facts  would  it  occur  to  any  one  that  it  was  worth 
while  to  go  qnd  look  for  me ;  for  what  harm  could  happen  to  a 
tolerable  walker  in  an  afternoon’s  stroll?  and  meanwhile,  just 
about  the  time  of  that  facetiousness  over  the  soup,  a  ghastly 
mass  woidd  be  roiled  down  the  flooded  stream  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  inn.  I  could  follow  its  course  in  imagination  down 
the  deep  chasms  which  the  waters  of  centuries  have  hewed 
in  the  valley  below,  and  thence  to  the  broad  river  at  a  day’s 
journey.  The  remains  of  men  lost  in  a  glaicer  are  restored 
at  a  distance  of  generations  ;  but  the  torrent  is  a  more  re¬ 
morseless  enemy.  The  disfigured  fragments  would  hardly  be 
worth  hunting  for.  They  were  not  a  pleasant  object  for  the. 
imagination  to  dwell  upon.  As  the  lady  remarks  in  Pope,  — 

“  One  would  not,  sure,  be  frightful  when  one’s  dead.” 

And  frightful  was  no  word  to  express  an  object  which  — 
well  1  I  would  try  to  avert  my  gaze ;  and  then  visions  more 
really  appalling  would  unroll  themselves  before  me :  scenes 
from  old  days  came  back,  thou^  by  what  law  they  were  se¬ 
lected  remains  unintelligible.  Why  should  I  have  vividly 
remembered  a  certain  boyish  atrocity,  not  of  specially  deep 
hue,  and,  indeed,  involving  nothing  more  than  an  average 
schoolboy  falsehooil  ?  There  had  been  something  mean  about 
it ;  and  it  had  pricked  my  conscience  at  the  time,  and  cost 
intermittent  fits  of  blushing  when  accident  bad  recalled 
it :  yet  it  had  long  since  passed  out  of  the  category  of  memo¬ 
ries  capable  of  producing  any  serious  emotion.  Yet  once 
more  it  stood  up  in  its  old  hideousness ;  and  there,  pilloried 
on  a  bare  rock,  and  looking  forwards  to  a  death  approach¬ 
ing  by  rapid  strides,  I  was  ]x>sitiTely  blushing  fur  a  lie  told 
some  five  and  twenty  years  before  about  eating  a  forbidden 
fruit.  I  have,  1  fear,  committed  many  less  excusable  actions 
since ;  but  this  wretched  old  crime  rose  up  and  mocked  at 
me.  ily  conscience,  it  seems,  must  have  been  tender  at 
that  early  age  ;  and  the  crime  had  scarred  it  so  deeply,  that, 
under  this  dazzling  light  of  terror,  the  mark  became  visible 
in  spite  of  all  the  innumerable  scratches  and  cross-hatchings 
that  had  been  made  upon  it  since.  Other  recollections  rose 
in  countless  throngs,  of  all  hues  and  dimensions ;  th^  came 
from  school  and  college  days,  and  from  maturer  life.  Old 
scenes  of  friendship  or  of  danger,  of  triumphs  and  disap¬ 
pointments,  whirled  confusedly  before  me:  but  running 
through  them  all,  like  a  recurring  cadence  in  a  piece  of  music, 
was  this  detestable  little  memory,  which  seemed  resolved  to 
exact  the  fullest  expiation  possible  in  the  time.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  it  may  have  been  of  more  importance  than  it  seemed, 
and  the  mind  have  been  really  roused  to  clairvoyance  by 
the  extremity  of  its  tension.  And  then  would  intrude  an¬ 
other  vision,  more  awful  by  far.  For  an  instant  1  seemed  to 
see  through  the  remorseless  crags  that  closed  me  in,  and  far 
away,  by  a  quiet  shore  and  under  a  beautiful  sky,  I  could  see 
some  whom  I  loved ;  but  I  could  still  say  with  a  desperate 
effort,  ^  that  way  madness  lies :  ”  and,  with  a  fierce  wrench 
of  the  faculties,  I  turned  back  to  the  less-appalling  realities 
of  the  situation. 


[November  30, 

A  puff  of  wind  had  driven  aside  the  wreaths  of  mist  ■ 
and  nigh  above  me  I  could  see  towering  into  the  gloomy 
skies  a  pinnacle  of  black  rock.  Sharp  and  needle-like  it 
sprang  from  its  cloud-hidden  base ;  and  scarcely  a  flake  of 
snow  clung  to  its  terrible  precipices.  Only  a  day  or  two 
before  I  had  been  lounging  lu  the  inn  garden  during  a  de¬ 
lusive  sunset-gleam  of  bright  weather,  and  admiring  its 
noble  projwrtions.  I  had  been  discussing  with  my  friends 
the  best  mode  of  assaulting  its  hitherto  untrodden  summit 
on  which  we  had  facetiou.«ly  conferred  the  name  of  Teu- 
felshom.  Lighted  up  by  the  Alpine  glow,  it  seemed  to 
beckon  us  upwards,  and  had  fired  all  my  mountaineering 
zeal.  Now,  though  it  was  not  a  time  fur  freaks  of  fancy, 
it  looked  like  a  grim  fiend,  calmly  frowning  upon  my  agony. 

I  hated  it,  and  yet  had  an  unpleasant  sense  tnat  my  hatred 
could  do  it  no  harm.  If  I  could  have  lightened  and  thun¬ 
dered,  its  rocks  would  have  come  down  with  a  crash ;  but 
it  stood  immovable,  scornful,  and  eternal.  There  is  a  poe¬ 
try  on  tlie  great  mountains ;  but  the  poetry  may  be  stern  as 
well  as  benevolent.  If,  to  the  weary  Londoner,  they  speak 
of  fresh  air  and  healthful  exercise  and  exciting  adventure, 
they  can  look  tyrannous  and  forbidding  enough  to  the 
peasant  on  whose  fields  they  “  void  their  rheum,”  or  to 
the  luckless  wretch  who  is  clinging  in  useless  supplication 
at  their  feet.  Grim  and  fierce,  like  some  primeval  giant, 
that  peak  looked  to  me  ;  and  for  a  time  the  whole  doctrine 
preacheil  by  the  modern  worshippers  of  sublime  scenery 
seemed  inexpressibly  absurd  and  out  of  place. 

The  reflection  brought  back  the  recollection  of  my 
friends  who  were  about  this  time  thinking  of  washing  their 
hands  for  dinner.  What  would  my  respectable  friend,  the 
clergyman,  say  to  it  all  ?  He  was  as  little  a  bigot  as  most 
men ;  but  could  he  resist  so  tempting  an  occasion  of  point¬ 
ing  a  professional  moral  ?  Just  before  my  slip,  I  had  been 
amusing  myself  by  the  reflection,  that  an  accident  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon,  when  all  respectable  persons  were  attending 
divine  service,  would  come  very  well  into  a  sermon.  Now, 
for  an  instant,  I  heard  and  saw  my  friend  in  the  pulpit, 
really  touched  by  the  sudden  disappearance,  almost  as  it 
were  from  before  his  face,  of  a  fellow-creature,  and  anx¬ 
ious  to  say  nothing  to  injure  proper  susceptibilities,  and  yet 
unable  to  avoid  just  hinting  in  the  most  delicate  way  in  the 
world  at  the  singular  coincidence.  Of  course,  after  the 
fashion  of  his  kind,  be  would  decline  to  say  that  it  was 
more  than  a  coincidence.  I’eople  of  good  taste  have  given 
up  dealing  in  providential  judgments  in  particular  cases. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  they  do  not  believe  in  them ;  but 
that  is  no  reason  wliy  they  should  not  hold  them  out  as  top¬ 
ics  for  pious  consolation  to  those  who  do ;  and  therefore 
the  preacher,  with  a  certain  half-conscious  complacency, 
would  hint,  that,  though  Providence  had  not  actually 
tumbled  me  off  the  rock,  it  had  possibly  arranged  matten 
with  a  view  to  Christian  edification. 

Tlie  thought  suggested  a  whole  train  of  more  serious  re¬ 
flections.  Was  I,  in  fact,  going  decorously  through  that 
process  which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  mentioned  in 
sacred  edifices  as  preparation  for  death  ?  When  the  Em¬ 
peror  Maximilian  was  hanging  to  the  cliff  above  Innsbruck, 
the  people  gathered  below  to  watch  for  his  fall ;  and  th« 
priests  neld  up  the  host  for  his  benefit,  and  went  through 
the  proper  performance  for  the  consolation  of  a  man  in  his 
last  moments.  Doubtless  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  the  empe¬ 
ror.  He  had  been  drilled  for  many  years  to  go  through  the 
ceremony ;  and,  though  it  was  not  as  pleasant  as  a  coronur 
tion,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  as  a  brave  man,  or  even  as  a 
coward,  he  would  bring  his  mind  into  the  proper  frame. 
If  I  had  been  near  him,  —  Protestant  as  I  am  by  education, 
and  inclined  to  freethinking  by  nature,  —  I  don’t  think 
I  should  have  proposed  to  enter  into  a  controversy  with 
him  on  the  moment,  and  prove  that  the  consecrated  wafer 
was  nothing  more  than  a  bit  of  bread.  A  great  many 
excellent  persons  would,  I  know,  have  done  so ;  and  I 
should  highly  respect  tbeir  motives.  When,  however,  a 
human  being  has  any  oharm  or  accustomed  formula  which 
steadies  his  faculties  at  so  awful  a  moment,  perhaps  it  is  as 
well  not  to  snatch  it  from  him  too  hastily.  In  such  mental 
storms,  the  intellect  has  for  the  time  abdicated  its  functions ; 
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tnd  the  emotions  propel  a  man  alonpr  what  mathematicians 
would  call  the  line  ot  least  resistance.  He  adopts  the  ac¬ 
customed  formula  just  because  it  is  accustomed.  If  he  has 
been  trained  to  use  the  words  of  religious  resignation,  they 
Come  easiest  to  him;  and  he  uses  them  :  and  theby-standers 
admire  his  marvellous  constancy  of  mind.  It  may  indicate 
courage ;  but  it  may  also  indicate  the  survival  of  an  instinct 
after  all  power  of  external  self-guidance  has  departed. 
Bewildered,  distracted,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  in¬ 
sane,  he  goes  automatically  through  tne  performance  which 
costs  the  least  effort  of  reflection. 

But  for  me,  unluckily  or  the  reverse,  no  such  formula 
was  provided.  A  soldier,  utterly  beside  himself  in  a  for¬ 
lorn  hope,  hears  the  word  of  command  and  obeys  it;  be¬ 
cause  it  is  easier  than  the  exertion  of  independent  will 
enough  to  run  away.  He  is  a  hero  out  of  sheer  cowardice. 
Napier  tells  a  story  of  an  officer,  who,  at  a  critical  moment, 
lay  down  behind  a  hedge,  and  whom  no  insults  or  exhorta¬ 
tions  could  stir  to  show  a  touch  of  manly  spirit.  The  same 
man,  he  adds,  was  a  noted  duellist,  and  met  death  soon 
afterwards  under  most  appalling  circumstances  with  a 
courage  and  coolness  which  astonished  all  beholders,  Stjch 
apparent  contradictions  are  common  enough,  and  cannot 
always  be  explained.  But  we  may  guess  that  in  this  in¬ 
stance  it  was  not  the  danger  but  the  responsibility  that  un¬ 
manned  the  duellist  in  the  battle ;  it  was  the  necessity  of 
going  back  to  first  principles,  and  reasoning  coolly  under 
fire,  when  none  of  the  accustomed  formulae  were  ready  at 
hand. 

My  case  was  something  similar.  No  cut  and  dried 
line  of  thought  presented  Itself.  My  mind  had  been  per¬ 
plexed  by  infinite  tracts  and  sermons  and  controversial 
papers ;  and  the  result  was  a  drifting  chaos  of  precedents, 
which  whirled  madly  through  my  head,  without  presenting 
any  distinct  result.  I  asked  myself,  as  every  true  Briton 
would  ask  himself,  what  was  the  correct  and  gentlemanlike 
thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances ;  but  no  leading  case 
started  up  spontaneously  for  my  guidance.  I  was  thrown 
back  upon  that  most  important  of  all  questions,  which  we 
generally  avoid  so  dexterously  ;  What  is  this  universe  in 
which  we  live,  and  what  is  therefore  the  part  we  should 
play  in  it  ?  I  had,  perhaps,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  left  in 
which  to  answer  that  question  and  a  few  others.  Philoso¬ 
phers  had  wasted  lives  upon  it,  and  my  own  previous  specu¬ 
lations  had  not  entirely  settled  the  point.  We  are  con¬ 
tent  to  live  in  this  world  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  divert 
ourselves  at  each  moment  by  the  little  sign-posts  that  pre¬ 
vious  authorities  have  set  up,  instead  of  referring  to  any 
general  map  of  the  world.  Here,  however,  there  was  no 
sign-post ;  or  rather  a  distracting  chaos  of  sign-posts,  each 
saying  in  its  own  language,  “  This  is  the  w^  to  heaven,” 
seemed  to  dance  before  my  imagination.  To  reason  was 
of  course  impossible ;  but,  with  a  rapidity  unknown  at 
other  moments,  each  alternative  seemed  to  embody  itself 
in  concrete  form.  Forgotten  frames  of  mind  reproduced 
themselves  in  quick  succession  and  in  a  brief  space.  I  had 
retraced  stages  of  intellectual  development  through  which 
I  had  passed  in  former  days.  The  world  seemed  scarcely 
real, —  except  so  far  as  pain  and  anxiety  were  real, —  but  a 
shifting  phantasmagoria,  in  which  all  earthly  objects  ar¬ 
rayed  themselves  in  succession,  on  the  basis  laid  down  by 
Protestants,  Catholics,  Positivists,  Broad  Churchmen,  Pan¬ 
theists,  and  a  vast  varietjr  of  sects.  I  could  look,  as  it  were 
through  the  glasses  provided  by  St.  Paul,  Spinoza,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Dr.  Newman,  Epicurus,  Comte,  Thomas  k  Kem- 
pi^  Luther,  Dr.  Cumming,  and  others,  and  adapt  those 
which  best  suited  my  frame  of  mind.  The  world  seemed 
at  one  moment  a  mere  anteroom  to  heaven  and  hell ;  at 
another  to  be  the  whole  accessible  universe.  At  one  mo¬ 
ment  this  life  was  merely  the  first  chapter  of  a  story  to  be 
contimied  in  an  infinite  series,  and  my  soul  an  indestructi¬ 
ble  living  essence,  whose  misery  or  happiness  was  of  iin- 
^leakable  importance  ;  at  another  I  found  myself  only  as 
one  amongst  the  countless  multitudes  of  animalcnlse,  which 
are  crushed  finally  out  of  existence  when  you  boil  a  kettle 
of  water.  In  passing  through  the  forest  aMve,  I  had,  from 
iheer  wantonness,  struck  my  stick  into  a  huge  ant-heap. 


and  perhaps  slain  half  a  dozen  patriotic  six-legged  citizens* 
Was  my  death  of  any  more  real  ‘importance  than  theirs? 
A  sort  of  half-grotesque  sorrow  that  I  had  not  let  them 
alone  just  passed  through  my  mind  at  the  thought ;  though 
I  cannot  say  that  the  reflection  added  materially  to  my 
mental  sufferings.  But,  of  the  thoughts  which  occurred  to 
me,  I  may  say  generally,  that  I  do  not  report  them  as  credit¬ 
able  or  orthodox,  but  merely  as  characteristic  of  a  mind 
without  fixed  principles. 

Some  of  these  shifting  visions,  it  must  be  added,  made 
themselves  felt  even  at  the  time  as  mere  freaks  of  fancy. 
Those,  for  example,  into  which  the  sermon  on  the  Athana- 
sian  Creed  had  probably  served  as  nucleus,  excited  what 
under  other  circumstances  would  have  been  a  sense  of  the 
ludicrous ;  seen  through  an  atmosphere  of  horror,  it  became 
fearfully  grotesque.  Every  one  has  read  Jean  Paul’s  im¬ 
pressive  vision  of  the  soul  waking  up  to  find  a  godless 
world.  A  belief  in  immortality  without  a  belief  in  a  God 
is  a  fantastic  combination  of  opinion  which  could  only  be 
used  for  imaginative  purposes.  To  me,  though  I  seemed  to 
be  sounding  all  kinds  of  speculative  depths  and  swaying 
from  one  creed  to  another  through  almost  untrodden 
regions  of  thought,  that  awful  dream  never  occurred.  But, 
for  an  instant,  a  more  hideous  fancy  presented  itself.  I 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  awakening  to  find  not  that 
the  highest  doctrines  of  theology  were  false,  but  that  all  its 
doctrines  were  true.  I  imagined  a  Deity  —  for  it  would  be 
profane  to  use  in  such  a  connection  the  holiest  woitl  of 
numan  language  —  proclaiming  to  us  miserable  sinners, 
“  Yes !  it  is  all  true !  Every  ghastly  dream  which  the  im¬ 
agination  of  priests  and  prophets  and  holy  ascetics  has 
conjured  up  is,  as  they  told  you,  but  a  faint  image  of  the 
reality.  You,  and  countless  millions  more  like  you,  have 
been  what  you  called  good  fellows  :  you  have  paid  your 
bills,  been  faithful  to  your  wives,  tolerably  kind  to  your 
children,  and  on  the  whole  enjoyed  life  and  kept  on  the 
blind  side  of  human  justice  —  (t  believe  that  this  passage 
was  a  plagiarism  from  a  sermon  I  had  lately  heart!  in  some 
chapel  or  cathedral)  ;  but  you  have  not  provided  yourself 
with  the  proper  passport.  You  have  wickedly  left  out  a 
clause  in  the  Athanasian  Creed ;  and  you  cannot  plead 
‘  invincible  ignorance,’  because  you  asserted,  without  due 
examination,  that  the  whole  composition  —  whoever  wrote 
it  —  was  presumptuous  nonsense.  Ten  minutes’  more 
thought  might  have  savetl  you.  As  it  is,  you  shall  bo 
burned  for  ever  and  ever  with  the  Devil  in  hell.” 

That  ghastly  nightmare,  as  I  have  sai<l,  only  flashed  on 
my  .  mind  from  some  storehouse  of  dim  childish  fancies,  and 
vanished  like  a  bubble. 

Yet  the  frame  of  mind  to  which  such  phantasms  were 
congenial  is  not,  as  probably  it  never  will  be,  extinct.  And 
surely  it  was  a  time,  if  not  for  coloring  the  whole  universe 
with  horror,  at  least  for  weaning  myself  from  the  present 
world.  It  is  generally  consoling  to  revile  what  one  is 
forced  to  leave ;  and  theologians  have  provided  a  whole 
armory  of  appropriate  terms  of  abuse.  The  world,  th®y 
tell  us,  is  a  scene  of  misery  and  revolt  against  the  divine 
will.  Human  nature  is  corrupt :  the  heart  of  man  is  deceit¬ 
ful  and  desperately  wicked  ;  nay,  the  animal  creation  is  an 
appalling  gulf  of  apparently  aimless  evil  .  Such  words, 
though  they  now  run  glibly  enough  from  the  mouths  of 
popular  preachers,  were  once  the  cry  of  anguish  of  noble 
natures  :  they  were  the  expression  of  the  revolt  of  the  pure 
and  gentle  against  the  dominant  sensuality  and  tyranny  of 
brute  force  ;  though  couched  in  the  language  of  humility, 
they  really  testified  to  the  elevation  of  minds  whom  a  sense 
of  evils,  which  hardened  coarser  natures,  had  goaded  into 
an  exaggerated  repudiation  of  the  existing  order. 

Was  not  my  position  calculated  to  give  them  fresh  mean¬ 
ing?  There  was  I,  an  involuntary  Stylites,  cut  off  from 
my  kind,  with  black  rocks  frowning  alxive  me  and  the 
pitiless  chasm  beneath.  No  angelic  vision  was  rerjiiired  to 
announce  my  approaching  fate.  Death  was  coming  with 
all  but  visible  strides.  Nature  looked  savage  enough, 
marking  my  sufferings  with  contemptuous  indifference. 
Seen  through  the  mist  of  despair  that  was  beginning  to 
dim  my  imagination,  was  it  not  easy  to  regard  the  world 
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through  the  eyes  of  some  old  hermit  expiring  in  the  soli¬ 
tudes  of  the  desert  ?  I  am  not  much  of  an  optimist  at  the  best 
of  times ;  and  it  wns  easy  to  paint  man  and  nature  in  the 
darkest  of  tints.  War,  pauperism,  stupidity  in  high  places, 
hypocrisy  in  those  which  are  called  holy,  cowardice,  cruelty, 
ignorance,  and  general  disorganization  of  the  rcry  frame¬ 
work  of  society,  —  are  not  these  things  common  enough  to 
enable  one  to  part  from  the  world  without  any  bitter  regret  ? 
Why  not  fold  my  arms,  shut  my  eyes,  and  pass  contentedly 
from  this  distracted  chaos,  from  which  faith  has  disappeared 
and  order  is  dissolving  —  whither?  That,  unfortunately, 
is  the  question.  We — for  I  need  not  confine  myself  to 
the  singular  —  are  less  troubled  to  know  what  dreams  may 
come,  but  whether  there  will  be  any  dreams.  All  respect¬ 
able  arsons  profess  to  believe  in  a  future;  but  it  is  a 
singularly  vague  one. 

But  another  difficulty  was  really  more  invincible.  Tlie 
instinctive  feeling  remained,  that  I  would  not  die  with  a  lie 
on  my  lips.  A  certain  disposition  to  object  to  gratuitous 
falsehood  was  the  only  virtue  on  which  I  had  much  been  in 
the  habit  of  priding  myself ;  and  I  could  not  tell  a  more 
direct  lie  than  by  professing  disgust  of  the  world.  It  al¬ 
ways  had  seemed  to  me  a  very  fair  sort  of  place,  as  worlds 
go.  I  had  regarded  the  dogmas  about  the  corruption  of  our 
nature  and  the  vileness  of  humanity  as  amongst  those  from 
which  every  spark  of  vitality  had  most  completely  departed. 
I  never  heard  a  con^gation  describe  itself  as  composed  of 
miserable  sinners  without  a  longing  to  contradict  it  flatly. 
“  You  are  very  decent  people,”  I  wished  to  say,  “  and  your 
hearts  are  not  bad  organs  in  their  way,  though  your  brains 
might  be  a  trifle  more  active.  You  are  mechanically  re¬ 
peating  fragments  of  an  old  melody,  from  which  all  sense 
has  departed.”  My  sponsors,  I  fear,  were  very  officious  in 
renouncing  for  me  a  worM  which  I  love  with  all  my  heart. 
Up  to  that  luckless  step  I  had  intended  to  enjoy  it  to  the 
full.  My  digestion  was  in  gootl  order;  and  it  was  only  at 
moments  of  accidental  disorder  that  I  could  agree  with  Pas¬ 
cal,  or  humble  myself  after  the  pattern  of  k  Kempis.  I  had 
meant  to  marry  and  have  children,  and  make  a  decent  in¬ 
come,  and  —  if  it  may  be  said  without  offence  —  to  drink  my 
share  of  wine,  and  enjoy  good  books,  good  cookery,  and  good 
pictures ;  nay,  I  fancied  that  I  might  do  my  share  of  work, 
and  leave  the  world  a  trifle  better  than  I  found  it.  I  make 
no  pretensions  to  be  a  hero,  yet  I  should  not  think  such  a 
life  altogether  discreditable. 

However  that  may  be,  the  world  never  looked  more  at¬ 
tractive  to  me  thau  from  that  perilous  ledge,  nor  did  the 
commonplaces  about  the  worthlessness  of  this  life,  and  the 
disadvantages  of  setting  one’s  affections  on  things  below, 
ever  seem  more  unreal.  The  danger  of  eternal  damnation 
for  neglect  of  dogmatic  theology  scarcely  seemed  more  chi- 
meriem  than  the  danger  of  damnation  for  being  an  average 
Englishman.  Long  training  on  cold  water  and  bread,  with 
a  due  allowance  of  scourgings,  may  train  a  saint  to  regard 
death  as  a  relief  from  a  bed  of  hanlships ;  1  ut  the  old 
Adam,  as  a  Puritan  would  say,  was  still  strong  within  me, 
and  threatened  to  stick  by  me  till  that  last  plunge  through 
the  air.  The  advice  to  curse  God  and  die  came  to  Job  from  a 
very  questionable  quarter ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  would  not 
curse  even  the  world  from  which  our  conceptions  of  the 
divine  nature  must  be  derived. 

Another  and  a  manlier  doctrine  was  at  hand.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  phraseology,  which  has  served  to  express  the  emotions 
of  so  many  races  and  eges,  has  naturally  become  plastic.  It 
lends  itself  no  better  to  the  ascetic  than  to  the  jovial 
preacher,  who  avows  and  justifies  his  love  for  women, 
wine,  and  song.”  The  Christian  may  regard  creation  not 
as  groaning  under  a  curse,  but  as  the  favored  garden  of  the 
Lord ;  the  heathen  gods  need  not  be  devils  in  disguise,  but 
dim  reflections  of  the  true  divinity ;  and  the  flesh,  instead 
of  being  a  deadly  enemy  to  be  trampled  under  foot,  may  be 
a  serviceable  allv,  only  rec^uiring  good  athletic  training. 
The  preachers  of  this  doctnne  somehow  extenuate  damna¬ 
tion  till  it  need  not  shock  the  tcntlerest  nerves,  and  make 
out  that  the  corruption  of  mankind,  so  prominent  a  dog¬ 
ma  in  orthodox  sermons,  is  only  a  biblical  way  of  stating 
Mr.  Darwin’s  doctrines.  Their  shibboleth  consists  in  pre- 
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fixing  to  every  natural  object  the  possessive  case  of  the 
divine  name,  and  in  seeing  proofs  of  paternal  benevolence 
through  every  comer  of  the  universe.  If  in  inferior  hands 
the  doctrine  takes  a  rather  unctuous  tone  of  almost  rollick¬ 
ing  optimism,  and  tends  to  exalt  the  flesh  above  the  spirit, 
it  must  yet  be  granted,  that,  were  it  not  in  some  sense  a  re¬ 
flection  of  the  troth,  all  sunshine  would  die  off*  the  face  of 
the  universe.  But  was  it  available  at  this  moment?  Conld 
I  take  this  cheerful  view  of  my  fate  ?  If  the  leap  that  had 
been  set  for  me  was  arranged  by  paternal  kindness,  the 
mode  in  which  the  kindness  was  manifested  was,  to  say  the 
least,  mysterious.  In  that,  indeed,  there  could  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  newspaper  correspondent  8  below  had  found  in 
the  depth  of  men’s  ignorance  a  perfectly  satisfactory  reason 
for  expecting  no  specific  answer  to  prayer,  I  should  not 
have  expected  a  white-winged  messenger  from  above  to 
reach  me  a  hand,  —  however  convenient  it  would  have 
been,  —  parily  because  I  never  expected  to  work  miracles, 
and  partly  because,  for  any  thing  I  could  say,  the  messen¬ 
ger  might  have  been  better  employed.  Who  can  say  posi¬ 
tively  that  it  would  not  be  better  for  the  world  at  large  if 
his  neck  were  wrung  five  minutes  hence  ?  Honest  men  be¬ 
fore  now  have  work^  more  mischief  than  knaves,  by  reason 
of  their  honesty.  For  my  part,  though  prepared  to  defend 
my  life  against  individuals,  I  could  suggest  many  reasons 
why  a  general  tribunal  of  the  universe  should  be  glad  to  get 
rid  of  me.  The  murderer  and  thief  who,  in  Parnell’s  fable, 
ft -als  gold,  and  strangles  babies,  and  drowns  men,  turns  out 
to  be  a  masquerading  angel,  and  gives  excellent  reasons  for 
his  apparent  eccentricities  to  his  perplexed  companion. 
Doubtless  an  angel  who  had  tripped  me  up  would  justify 
himself,  to  an  impartial  observer,  as  easily  as  I  could 
justify  the  shooting  of  a  wolf  or  the  slaughter  of  a  sheep. 
But  then  there  is  a  painful  ambiguity  in  these  arguments 
from  mystery.  What  is  there  behind  the  cloud  ?  Is  it  pure 
love  and  care  for  individuals  ?  According  to  Bu  1  r,  “  we 
make  very  free  with  divine  goodness  in  our  speculations ;  ” 
it  is  by  no  means  “  a  bare  single  disposition  to  produce  hap¬ 
piness.”  And  with  somewhat  amazing  calmness  he  asserts, 
after  proving  that  the  world  is  designed  as  a  probationaiy 
state  for  exercising  of  virtue,  that  to  most  men  it  proves  a 
discipline  of  vice.  'The  divine  laboratory,  in  other  words, 
turns  out  more  refuse  than  pure  ore ;  and  the  destination  of 
the  refuse  is  unpleasant  to  contemplate.  With  a  curious 
anticipation  of  some  modem  speculations,  he  confirms  this 
doctrine  by  the  amazing  waste  which  goes  on  throughout 
nature.  And  even  if  the  old  theological  dialect  be  wrong, 
do  not  men  of  science  fall  in  with  this  view  ?  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  pleasantly  disperses  our  dreams  of  universal  be¬ 
nevolence  of  design  by  the  case  of  the  loathsome  parasites, 
which  torture,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  purposely  torture, 
the  nobler  organisms.  If  the  divine  goodness  has  ma<le  vile 
insects  to  burrow  in  my  tissues,  can  I  be  sure  that  my  pri¬ 
vate  convenience  has  been  much  consulted  in  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  this  universe?  Doubtless  it  is  pleasant  to  believe 
otherwise,  with  the  immortal  Pangloss,  as  with  modern  di¬ 
vines  of  the  cheerful  school.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  believe 
that  I  should  escape  from  my  rock,  that  a  grateful  country 
would  present  me  to-morrow  with  ten  thousand  pounds  s 
year,  and  my  works  be  read  on  every  table  in  England  and 
America.  But  our  wishes  are  no  logical  support  though 
they  are  often  enough  the  real  cause  of  our  belief  in  their 
fulfilment.  Is  it  so  sure  that  the  solution  of  the  great 
enigma  is  a  pleasant  one  ?  In  one  form  or  other,  does  not 
some  dark  mi^iving  underlie  all  our  scheme  orthodox  and 
otherwise  ?  Can  we  quite  get  rid  of  hell  ?  Or,  if  that  is 
banished  as  an  idle  dream,  can  I  still  hope  for  any  kind  of 
heaven  ?  Will  every  man’s  sinwle  account  be  made  to  bal- 
ance,  or  only  the  whole  sum  ?  May  I  not  be  a  part  of  the 
refuse  of  the  universe,  —  a  grain  of  the  dust,  crusheil  and 
comminuted  by  the  working  of  the  gigantic  machinery, 
thrown  aside  with  suj>erb  indifference,  and  compensated 
neither  here  nor  hereafter?  That  is  what  the  orthodox 
would  think  of  a  flea ;  and,  in  the  presence  of  Infinity,  what 
is  the  difference  between  a  man  and  a  flea?  We  are  all 
like  the  unlucky  victim  in  Poe’s  story  of  the  Inquisition. 
The  walls  arc  remorselessly  closing  upon  us ;  and,  with  all 
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our  doublings,  and  turninzs,  and  efibrts  to  see  things  in  a 
different  light,  the  same  ghastly  phantom  of  doubt  haunts 
til  creeds.  It  is  transformed,  nut  annihilated. 

From  such  comfortle  s  thoughts  I  would  occasionally,  by 
I  natural  re-action,  seek  relief  elsewhere.  Let  the  universe 
tske  care  of  itseltj  and  let  me  come  to  hard,  tangible,  un¬ 
mistakable  facts.  I  am,  whatever  else  I  majf  be,  so  much 
desh  and  bones,  worked  by  a  certain  amount  of  vital  force, — a 
utcliinp,  with  fooil  for  fuel,  grinding  out  so  much  thought 
tad  motion,  and  producing  sundry  cnemical  and  mechanical 
changes  in  surrounding  objeets.  In  half  an  hour  more  the 
material  will  be  dispersed  and  the  forces  transformed ;  for 
neither  can  be  lost.  What  was  me  will  be  part  of  the 
glacier  stream,  or  increasing  the  deposits  on  the  flanks  of 
the  mountains.  The  forces  that  once  digested  food  will  be 
producing  mere  ferment  in  inanimate  masses ;  and  those 
which  secreted  thought  will  be  helping,  it  may  be,  to  curl 
the  mists  through  the  gorges.  Tliere  are  no  hopes  and  no 
fears  for  the  future  ;  and  I  may  take  such  comfort  as  I  can 
in  the  reflection,  that  I,  if  1  and  my  body  are  identical,  am 
still  part  of  the  bigger  thing  which  we  call  nature. 

I  have  known  people  who  have  professed  to  take  pleasure 
in  such  contemplations  ;  for  my  own  part,  I  confess  that  1 
felt  as  little  interest  in  the  probability  of  my  limbs  being 
worked  up  like  old  pai)er  into  a  new  product  as  iu  the  fate 
of  hist  year’s  clippings  from  my  hair  or  parings  of  my  nails. 
The  various  bits  of  matter  that  have  formed  part  of  my  sys¬ 
tem  become  supremely  uninteresting  to  me,  when  disconnec¬ 
ted  from  influence  on  my  consciousness.  Materialism,  of  this 
brutal  variety  at  least,  has  not  yet  produced  any  formula 
which  is  very  serviceable  under  such  circumstances  as 
mine.  To  take  it  into  one’s  mind  is  to  knock  one’s  head  in 
imagination  against  a  blank  wall,  and  therefore  not  precise¬ 
ly  exhilarating.  And  yet  it  may  possibly  help  to  a  thought 
expressed  in  the  nobler  systems,  which  are  sometimes  lil^l- 
lously  described  as  materialist.  The  essence  of  religion 
consists,  according  to  some  thinkers,  in  depressing  individ¬ 
ualism.  Why  sho'ild  we  take  such  a  keen  interest  in  our¬ 
selves  ?  Is  not  heaven  merely  a  device  fojr  protracting  our 
selfishness  beyond  the  grave  ?  Why  not  seek  comfort  in 
the  pantheist  view  ?  Death,  let  us  say,  is  merely  the  process 
by  which  the  little  barriers  of  personality  are  broken  down, 
and  we  are  absorbed  into  the  world-spirit.  We  are  such 
stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of ;  and  our  little  lives  are  not 
worth  caring  for.  As  Omar  Khayyam  puts  it,  — 

“  The  eternal  Saki  from  his  bowl  has  poured 
Millions  of  bubbles  like  us,  and  shall  pour.” 

When  the  bubble  bursts,  we  melt  into  the  great  abyss  of 
existence.  Earthly  limitations  are  removed ;  and  why 
should  we  regret  so  paltry  a  thing  as  that  which  we  call 
life?  Or  let  me  try  to  take  the  recipe  by  which  our  posi¬ 
tivist  teachers  would  obliterate  selfishness.  Tliink  of  myself 
as  a  mere  atom  in  the  great  current  of  humanity,  —  a  drop 
iu  the  vast  river,  whose  end  and  origin  are  alike  hidden  in 
a  mist  which  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate.  Give  up  the 
dream  which  tries  to  displace,  as  it  were,  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  universe,  and  to  find  a  fixed  shore  beyond 
the  boundless  oce.an.  It  is  all,  let  me  say,  a  delusion.  The 
only  reality  is  here,  though  I  seek  to  discover  it  in  an  im¬ 
aginary  world.  All  iny  efforts  to  transcend  the  region  of 
experience  break  down  as  surely  as  the  efforts  of  a  bird  to 
soar  aliove  the  atmosphere.  Grasp  the  sensible,  and  aban¬ 
don  the  delusive  mirage,  which  is  really  but  a  reflection  in 
my  mind  of  what  I  see  .around  me. 

Let  me  see  what  comfort  such  a  thought  can  give  me. 
Let  me  reflect  that  I  have  been  an  infinitesimal  agent  in  the 
progress  of  humanity.  For  the  visionary  future  life,  let  me 
substitute  the  future  of  mankind.  I  shall  die  and  be  forgot¬ 
ten;  but  my  work  will  live.  The  impulse  that  has  l^en 
transmitted  through  me  will  be  propagated  onwards  indefi¬ 
nitely.  Progress,  that  excellent  if  rather  vague  entity,  will 
continue.  The  world  will  go  on,  getting  a  little  better.  The 
pld  strain  of  ferocity  will  die  out,  and  the  influences  of  civil- 
iMtion  percolate  to  the  farthest  corners  of  the  masses.  The 
►hmsI  science  association  will  gradually  extend  its  soporific 
infljence  over  the  face  of  the  world,  ^ere  will  be  a  thor¬ 


ough  system  of  drainage ;  and  reading  and  writing  will  be 
universal.  Everybody  will  have  a  vote :  and  nobody  will 
know  how  his  neighbor  has  voted.  Instead  of  cutting  each 
other’s  throats,  we  shall  cheat  each  other  before  an  interna¬ 
tional  tribunal.  Each  man  will  become  exactly  like  his 
neighbor,  and  women  be  as  far  as  |  ossible  undistinguishable 
from  men.  Every  tiling  will  be  exquisitely  quiet,  respecta¬ 
ble,  and  humdrum.  Theology,  now  flickering,  will  go  out ; 
and  we  shall  resign  ourselves  to  the  darkness.  Perhaps,  in¬ 
deed,  the  old  models  will  be  more  or  less  restoreil  under  a 
different  name.  We  shall  have  a  pope,  only  in  Paris  instead 
of  Rome,  and  he  will  preach  scientinc  instead  of  theological 
dogmas.  Providence  will  be  superseded  by  the  “three  bank¬ 
ers  ”  of  the  future ;  and  the  ancient  temples  and  worship 
will  arise  from  their  ashes,  with  the  trifling  omission  of  be¬ 
lief  in  a  Deity.  Whether  such  doctrines  be  true  or  false, 
they  may,  for  any  thing  I  know,  supply  the  groundwork  of 
the  poetry  and  the  religious  aspirations  of  the  future.  A 
positivist,  or  a  negativist,  or  a  materialist  may  find  some  ut¬ 
terance  for  his  emotions  in  the  dialect  of  his  sect ;  he  may 
put  together  some  kind  of  raft,  to  support  him  sufficiently 
throng  the  stormy  passage  of  life.  At  present  the  edifice 
of  his  faith  looks  bleak  and  b.are  enough,  and  is  to  the  older 
creeds  what  a  contractor’s  row  in  London  is  to  a  venerable 
cathedral ;  but  it  may  be,  that  when  the  scaffolding  is  re¬ 
moved,  and  associations  have  begun  to  gather  round  its 
walls,  it  will  be  a  little  more  comforting  to  the  naked  and 
weary  soul.  It  is  the  proper  thing  to  recognize  the  good  in 
every  thing,  even  in  lying,  and  much  more  in  a  faith 
which  errs  by  excess  of  candor.  Nor  is  it  proper,  though 
it  is  very  tempting,  to  sneer  at  the  prospect  held  out  to  us. 
The  new  heaven,  which  is  to  be  of  this  world  and  for  the 
good  of  our  descendants  instead  of  ourselves,  may  not  be 
very  attractive;  but  let  us  not  deny  that  there  is  some 
progress  that  way.  It  is  the  worst  kind  of  scepticism 
to  disbelieve  in  man  ;  only  one  may  safely  deny  that  the 
contemplation  is  at  present  calculated  to  produce  a  vehe¬ 
ment  enthusiasm. 

I  did  not,  at  any  rate,  find  myself  rapt  into  a  seventh 
heaven  of  exaltation,  from  which  such  petty  troubles  as  the 
smashing  of  my  skull  and  the  stoppii^  of  the  action  of  my 
heart  seemed  insignificant  trifles,  'file  top  of  Pisgah  is 
more  difficult  of  access  than  the  Matterhorn  ;  and  the  view 
of  the  promised  land  is  apt  to  be  hazy.  Perhaps  we  are 
better  than  our  ancestors.  War  is  not  so  savage  as  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  days :  our  bishops  may  be  an  improvement  on  the  pa¬ 
gan  pontiffs,  and  our  modern  revolutionists  superior  to  the 
early  Christians.  1  am  not  very  well  read  in  history,  and 
I  could  not  say  dogmatically  ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  atti¬ 
tude  in  which  one  looks  upon  modern  developments  is  one 
of  hoping  against  hope,  and  trusting  doggedly  that  some 
deeper  current  underlies  the  superficial  eddies.  New  forms 
of  physical  disease  and  of  social  coiTuption  are  generated 
as  certainly  as  old  grievances  are  removed  and  old  supersti¬ 
tions  exploded.  'The  world  is  somehow  egged  forwards 
rather  than  backwards  by  the  efforts  of  a  chaotic  crowd  of 
stupid  people,  each  shoving  blindly  towards  his  own  point 
of  the  compass.  'Those  who  accidentally  push  the  right 
way  are  generally  as  dull  as  their  neighbors ;  and  one  is 
often  foiced  to  say,  that,  but  for  the  reformers,  one  would  be 
in  favor  of  reform.  Is  the  satisfaction  of  having  taken  part 
in  this  confused  scramble  an^  compensation  for  the  loss  of  all 
private  hopes  and  ambitions?  We  can  understand  the  soldier 
dyingcheerfully  when  he  knows  that  he  has  struck  agoodblow 
or  two  on  the  right  side ;  but  the  sense  that  one  has  done  a 
little  mischief  in  this  Donnybrook  fair  of  a  world  is  not  very 
consoling,  even  if  you  feel  that  your  own  faction  is  probar 
bly  getting  rather  the  best  of  It.  Humanity  will  blunder 
on  pretty  much  as  it  did  before :  there  will  be  a  skirmisher 
the  less  in  the  great  battle ;  and  bis  place  will  probabW  be 
filled  by  a  better  man.  Meanwhile  the  loss  to  the  suflerer 
personally  is  unmistakable.  Perhaps  it  is  conceivable  that 
a  youthful  enthusiast  might  die  happy  in  the  thought  that  be 
had  added  a  new  clause  to  the  Ballot  Bill,  and  so  helped  the 
onward  march  of  the  world.  The  belief  that  clauses  in 
bills,  or  speeches,  or  sermons,  or  even  leading  articles,  do 
an  appreciable  amount  of  goixl  u  not  very  strong  in  me  i 
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and  1  cannot  affect  to  think  that  I  have  been  more  to  the 
world  than  an  ant  to  a  mountain.  We  have  both,  it  may 
be,  cleared  awav  a  little  rubbish,  —  a  dead  caterpillar  or  an 
outlyinj^  bit  of  humbus; ;  but  I  could  not  soothe  myself 
wi,h  thouebts  of  a  “  subjective  immortality  ”  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  faithful.  Humanity  was  too  big;  and  distant,  and  too 
indistinctly  ladated  to  me,  to  lift  me  for  one  minute  alx)ve 
the  sense  of  that  awful  personal  crash  which  was  approach¬ 
ing  so  speedily. 

7t  was  selfish,  it  may  be  ;  and  our  positivists  promise  to 
drill  all  that  alloy  out  of  us  in  time :  but  I  confess  that  the 
lively  interest  which  I  fake  in  my  own  welfare  and  that  of 
a  few  relatives  somehow  prevented  my  imagination  from 
soaring  to  those  empyrean  heights  whence  all  things  would 
be  seen  in  their  true  relations  and  my  own  insignificance  be 
realized. 

And  somehow  or  other  one  element  of  consolation  seemed 
to  be  wanting.  What  is  that  instinct  which  seems  to  require 
something  like  a  blessing  to  sootbe  the  parting  moment,  — 
some  sense  of  sanctification  to  soften  the  harsh  edges  of 
hideous  facts?  What  is  blessing,  and  what  is  meant  by 
sanctifying?  Does  the  sentiment  imply  an  instinct  surviv¬ 
ing  ftom  an  antiquated  stage  of  thought,  or  one  lying  in 
the  deepest  groundwork  of  human  nature  ?  If  too  shadowy 
to  grasp  distinctly,  it  is  not  the  less  potent. 

At  present,  rightly  or  wrongly,  I  did  not  feel  as  though 
the  sacraments  administered  by  a  high  priest  of  humanity 
would  do  me  much  good.  I  should  not  shrink  from  him  as 
from  a  bit  of  diabolical  witchcraft ;  but  perhaps  I  should  be 
just  a  little  inclined  to  laugh  in  the  face  of  the  ministrant. 
Maximilian’s  priest,  if  no  comfort  to  me,  would  at  least  be 
trying  to  satisfy  a  feeling  for  which  a  satisfactory  expres¬ 
sion  has  not  yet  been  found  :  his  opiate  has  lost  its  power ; 
but  where  is  the  new  one  ? 

From  these  and  from  other  variations  on  the  same  theme 
no  particular  comfort  came,  as  indeed  it  is  hardly  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Indeed,  to  be  candid,  I  suspect  that  a  believer  in 
any  creed  would  have  been  highly  uncomfortable  in  my 
position.  The  one  suggestion  which  was  of  some  sort  of 
use  came  from  a  different  and  a  very  undignified  source. 
Years  ago  I  had  rowed  and  lost  a  race  on  the  Thames;  and 
there  was  a  certain  similarity  in  the  situations :  for  there 
comes  a  time  in  a  losing  race  when  all  hope  has  departed, 
and  one  is  laboring  simply  from  some  obscure  sense  of 
honor.  The  sinews  of  the  arms  are  splitting,  the  back 
aches,  and  the  lungs  feel  as  though  every  bloo<l vessel  in 
them  were  strained  almost  to  bursting  point.  IVhatever 
vital  force  is  left  is  absorbed  in  propelling  the  animal 
machine.  No  reason  can  be  distinctly  given  for  continuing 
®  P’^*’*'*  painful  in  a  high  degree,  dangerous  to  the  con¬ 
stitution,  and  capable  of  producing  no  sort  of  good  result ; 
and  yet  one  continues  to  toil,  as  though  life  and  happiness 
depended  upon  refraining  from  a  moment’s  intermission, 
and,  as  it  were,  nails  one’s  mind,  such  as  is  left,  down  to 
the  task.  Even  so  the  effort  to  maintain  my  grasp  on  the 
rock  became  to  me  the  one  absorbing  thought.  'This  fag  end 
of  the  game  should  be  fairly  played  out,  come  what  might, 
and  whatever  reasons  might  be  given  for  it. 

It  was  becoming  tempting  to  throw  up  the  cards  and  have 
done  with  it.  Even  the  short,  sharp  pang  of  the  crash  on 
the  rocks  below  seemed  preferable  to  draining  the  lastdreg.s 
of  misery.  And  yet,  stupidly  or  sensibly,  my  mind  fixed 
itself  on  at  least  holding  out  against  time,  and  discharging 
what  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  duty.  All  other  motives  were 
rapidly  fading  from  me,  and  one  theory  of  the  universe 
seemed  to  be  about  as  uninteresting  as  another.  'The  play 
should  be  played  out,  and  as  well  as  it  could  be  done. 

Yet,  before  the  end,  I  gave  one  more  frantic  glance  at  the 
position,  and  suddenly,  to  utter  astonishment,  a  new 
possibility  revealed  itself.  Cfould  I  grasp  a  certain  projec¬ 
tion  which  I  now  observed  for  the  first  time,  I  might  still 
have  a  chance  of  escape.  But,  to  gain  it,  it  was  necessary 
to  relax  my  hold  with  tlie  right  hand,  and  make  a  slight 
spring  upwards.  If  the  plan  had  occurred  to  me  at  the  first 
moment,  it  might  rot  have  been  difficult;  but  my  strength 
had  ebhed  so  far  that  success  was  exceedingly  douhtful. 


Still  it  was  the  one  chance,  and  at  worst  would  hasten  the 
crisis.  I  gathert'd  myself  up,  crouching  as  low  as  I  dared- 
and  then  springing  from  the  right  foot,  and  aiding  the 
spring  with  my  left  hand,  I  threw  out  my  right  at  thelittle 
jutting  point.  The  tips  of  my  finders  just  reached  their 
aim,  but  only  touched  without  anchoring  themselves.  As 
I  fell  back,  my  foot  missed  its  former  support,  and  my 
whole  weight  came  heavily  on  the  feeble  left  hand.  The 
clutch  was  instantanteously  torn  apart,  and  I  was  fallin-f 
through  the  air.  “ 

The  old  flash  of  surprise  crossed  tny  mind,  tempered  hv 
something  like  a  sense  of  relief.  All  was  over!  Tlie 
mountains  sprang  upwards  with  a  bound.  But  l)efore  the 
fall  had  well  begun,  before  the  air  had  begun  to  whistle 
past  me,  my  movement  was  arrested.  AVith  a  shock  of 
surprise  I  found  myself  lying  on  a  broad  bed  of  deep  moss, 
as  comfortably  as  in  my  bed  at  home. 

As  myl)ewildered  senses  righted  themselves,  I  understood 
it  all.  ^e  facts  were  simple  and  rather  provoking.  Be¬ 
fore  attempting  the  passage  across  the  rock-face,  I  had  just 
noticed,  —  though,  in  my  hurry,  I  had  not  imprinted  the  fact 
on  my  mind,  —  that  beneath  my  narrow  ledge  there  was  a 
broader  one,  some  ten  feet  lower  down.  The  suilden  alarm 
produced  by  the  slip,  whilst  reviving  so  much  else,  had  ex¬ 
punged  this  one  practically  useful  memory  completely  and 
instantaneously.  But  now,  as  it  came  back  to  me,  1  easily 
convinced  myself  not  only  that  I  had  never  been  in  danger, 
and  thus  that  all  my  agony  had  been  thrown  away,  but  that 
I  had  never  even  done  any  thing  rash.  It  was  rather  hu¬ 
miliating,  but  decidedly  consoling,  and  in  some  sense  com¬ 
forting  to  my  self-esteem.  As  I  slowly  picked  myself  up,  I 
liX)ked  at  my  watch.  It  followed,  from  a  conqiarison  of 
times,  that  I  had  not  been  stretched  on  the  rack  for  more 
than  five  minutes.  Besides  the  obvious  reflection  that  in 
such  moments  one  lives  fast,  it  also  followed  that  I  might 
still  be  in  time  for  dinner.  I  got  on  my  legs,  trembling  at 
first,  but  soon  found  that  they  could  carry  me  as  fast  as 
usual  down  the  well-known  path.  I  was  in  time  to  join  my 
friends  at  the  tab’e  tThdte,  joined  in  the  usual  facetiousnesi 
about  the  soup,  and  sjient  the  evening  —  for  the  clouds  were 
now  rolling  awav  —  in  discussing  the  bcsl  mode  of  assaulting 
our  old  friend  the  Teufelshorn. 


THE  KING  LEAR  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  STEPPES. 

BY  IVAN  TOUKGUENEF. 

One  winter’s  evening,  a  party  of  college  friends  had  as¬ 
sembled  together;  and  the  conversation  turneil  upon  Shak- 
speare,  and  upon  the  different  characters  in  his  playi, 
which  were  all  drawn  with  such  astonishing  truthfulness 
that  each  one  could  name  an  Othello,  a  Hamlet,  or  a 
Falstaff  as  among  the  persons  they  had  chanced  to  mret. 
“  And  I,  gentlemen,”  said  our  host,  “  have  known  a  King 
Lear.”  And  he  began  his  narrative. 

“  I  passed  my  early  youth  in  the  country,  in  the  domain 
of  my  mother,  a  rich  Russian  landed  proprietor  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  X - •  The  most  striking  impression  that  ha« 

remained  upon  my  memory  is  the  person  of  Martin  Petro- 
vitch  Kharlof,  our  nearest  neighbor.  In  my  life  I  never 
saw  any  one  like  him.  Imagine  a  man  of  gigantic  stature, 
with  an  enormous  body,  upon  which  was  set,  without  any 
appearance  of  neck,  a  monstrous  head,  surmounted  by  a 
tangled  mass  of  grayish,  yellow  hair,  almost  joining  his 
shaggy  eyebrows.  ()n  his  sunburnt  face  was  a  biW, 
flat  nose,  little  blue  eyes,  and  a  small  mouth.  ^  His 
voice  was  hoarse,  but  sonorous.  The  expression  of  his  fare 
was  not  disagreeable :  there  was  a  certain  grandeur  in  it, 
but  so  strange,  so  extraordinary !  And  then,  what^  arms, 
what  legs,  what  shoulders  I  Summer  and  winter,  Kharlof 
wore  a  Kind  of  tunic  of  greenish  cloth,  confined  at  the 
waist  by  a  Circassian  beU.  I  never  saw  him  wear  a 
He  breathed  slowly  and  heavily,  like  a  bullock,  and  walked 
noiselessly.  His  fterculean  strength  inspired  the  respect 
of  all  the  country  round ;  and  various  legends  were  circu¬ 
lated  relating  to  it.  It  was  affirmed,  that  one  day,  on  meet- 
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a  bear,  he  felled  it  to  the  earth  with  his  fist ;  and  that, 
on"  anotlier  occasion,  having  surprised  a  peasant  in  his 
orchard,  in  tlie  act  of  stealing  his  beehives,  he  flung  him  over 
the  hedge,  together  with  the  horse  and  cart  he  had  brought 
to  carry  away  his  plunder.  But  Kharlof  did  not  pride  hiin- 
lelf  on  his  physical  strength  so  much  as  upon  his  birth,  his 
position,  and  the  mental  superiority  for  which  he  gave  him- 
lelf  credit.  My  mother  received  him  with  especial  kind¬ 
ness  ;  for  he  had  saved  her  life  twenty  years  ago,  by  stopping 
her  carriage  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  ravine  into  whicli  the 
horsiB  had  fallen.  The  shafts  and  harness  were  broken ; 
but  Kharlof  never  left;  his  hold  of  the  wheel,  though  the 
blood  was  starting  from  his  finger-nails.  It  was  my  mother 
who  had  given  him  his  wife,  —  an  orphan  reared  in  her  own 
house.  She  died  young,  leaving  two  daughters,  the  eldest 
of  whom  was  married. 

“Kharlof  was  a  good  landed  proprietor.  Of  the  obedi¬ 
ence  of  his  peasantry,  it  were  idle  to  speak.  Large  and 
heavy  as  he  was,  he  never  went  on  foot,  but  drove  a  low 
droski,  drawn  by  an  old,  deerepid  horse,  bearing  the  scar 
of  a  wound  it  had  received  in  battle.  Behind  the  droski 
sat  always  his  little  Cossack  boy,  Maximka. 

“I  have  already  said  that  my  mother  treated  Kharlof 
with  respect.  She  saw  in  him  a  kind  of  devoted  giant,  who, 
if  needs  be,  would  not  hesitate  to  fight  a  whole  army  of  I’e- 
Tolted  serfs.  Besides,  he  was  loyal,  never  borrowed  money, 
never  drank,  and,  if  he  was  deficient  in  education,  was  not 
wanting  in  intelligence.  AVho  would  have  thought  this 
giant,  so  confident  in  his  own  powers,  was  subject  to  fits  of 
melancholy  ?  They  would  come  on  without  any  apparent 
cause;  and  he  would  then  shut  himsilf  up  in  his  room,  and 
call  his  Cossack  boy  to  read  or  sing  to  him :  the  colossus 
Kharlof  feared  death. 

“  Men  of  great  physical  power  are  generally  phlegmatic ; 
bat  this  was  not  his  case.  His  wrath  was  easily  aroused ; 
knd  no  one  had  the  power  of  more  readily  irritating  him 
than  the  brother  of  his  deceased  wife,  —  a  contemptible  little 
being,  half  buffoon,  half  parasite,  who  lived  with  us.  His 
name  was  Bitschkof;  but  he  always  bore  the  sobriquet  of 
Sjuvenir.  * 

“1  was  anxious  to  see  Kharlof ’s  house,  and  one  day  pro- 
po«ed  to  return  with  him:  it  was  situated  on  the -bop  of  a 
hill.  We  entered  the  court-yard.  On  one  side  was  an  old 
habitatipn,  with  tha'ched  roof ;  on  the  other,  a  newly-built 
house.  ‘  See,’  said  Kh  irlof,  ‘  in  what  a  hovel  my  father  lived, 
and  look  at  the  palace  I  have  built  for  myself.’  It  was  so 
slightly  built,  it  looked  like  a  castle  of  cards.  Five  or  six 
dogs,  each  one  uglier  than  the  other,  saluted  us  with  ftirious 
barkings.  ‘These  are  our  shepherd  dogs,’  said  Kharlof,  ‘of 
the  true  Crimean  race.  Be  quiet,  you  rascals,  or  I  will  hang 
Tou  all.’ 

“  A  young  man  in  a  long  nankeen  coat  appeared  at  the 
doorstep  of  the  new  house,  and  reverentially  assisted  his 
father-in-law  to  alight.  ‘  Anna,’  called  Kharlof,  ‘  the  son  of 
Natalia  Nicolavna  conde  cends  to  vbit  us.  We  must 
entertain  him.  Arrange  the  table  immediately.  Where  is 
little  Evlampia  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  She  is  not  at  home :  she  is  gone  to  the  fields  to  gather 
cornflowers.’  Evlampia  was  the  younger  daughter,  and 
her  father’s  favorite.  In  a  few  minutes  all  was  ready. 
Surprised  at  the  rapidity  with  which  Kharlofs  orders  were 
executed,  I  followed  him  into  the  dining-room,  where,  on  a 
table  covered  with  a  white-patterned  red  cloth,  was  laid 
out  the  repast,  consisting  of  curds,  cream,  wheaten  bread, 
and  powdered  sugar,  mixed  with  cinnamon.  While  I  was 
eating,  Kharlof  fell  asleep.  Anna  stood  before  me  perfectly 
motionless,  her  eyes  fixea  upon  the  ground ;  and,  through  the 
window,  I  could  see  her  husband  leading  my  horse  up  and 
down  the  court-yard,  polishing  with  his  hands  the  curb- 
ehain  which  he  had  detached  from  the  bridle. 

“  My  mother  did  not  like  Kharlof ’s  eldest  daughter.  She 
thought  her  proud.  Towards  my  mother  she  was  cold  and 
J^rved,  though  she  had  placed  her  at  school,  found  her  a 
hosband,  and  presented  her  on  the  day  of  her  marriage  with 
a  thousand  roubles  and  an  Indian  shawl.  Anna  was  the 
terror  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  peasants. 

“  Kharbf  woke  up.  ‘  Anna,’  he  said,  ‘  play  something  on 


the  piano  that  pleases  these  young  gentlemen.’  I  turned 
my  head,  and  saw  the  pitiable  semblance  of  a  harpsichord 
in  the  corner  of  the  room. 

“  ‘  I  obey,  father ;  but  I  can  play  nothing  which  would 
interest  the  gentlemen ;  and,  besides,  the  strings  are  all 
broken.’ 

“  ‘  Then,’  said  Kharlof,  ‘  Volodka*  shall  show  you  the 
granary,’  calling  to  his  son-in-law,  who  was  still  walking 
my  horse  up  and  down.  Vladimir  Slotkine  was  an  orphan 
whom  my  mother  had  sent  to  the  village  school,  and  aiter- 
wards  married  to  Anna.  She  called  him  her  little  Jew ; 
and  his  hooked  nose,  black  eyes,  and  red  lips  were  ejuite  of 
the  Oriental  type.  A  thirst  for  gain  was  the  leading  feature 
in  his  character 

“  In  one  of  the  turns  of  the  road,  I  met  the  second  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Kharlof.  A  wreath  of  corn-flowers  encircled  her  head. 
We  saluted  each  other  in  silence.  Evlampia  was  less  beau¬ 
tiful  than  her  sister,  but  of  a  different  stamp.  Tall  and 
strongly  made,  every  thing  in  her  was  on  a  large  scale,  — 
head,  limbs,  hands,  teeth,  and,  above  ail,  her  eyes,  of  a  dull 
blue  with  heavy  eyelids.  This  monumental  being  was  a  true 
daughter  of  Kharlof.  Her  plait  of  fair  hair  was  so  long  she 
was  obliged  to  twist  it  three  times  round  her  head.  There 
was  something  wild,  almost  ferocious,  in  the  expression  of 
her  eyes.  ‘  She  is  untamable,  of  Cossack  blood,’  said 
Kharlof.  In  my  heart,  she  intimidated  me :  this  colossal 
being  too  closely  resembled  her  father. 

“  One  day,  towards  evening,  in  the  month  of  June,  Khar¬ 
lof  was  announced.  My  mother  was  astonished,  as  he  never 
aid  such  late  visits.  When  he  entered  the  room,  he  threw 
imself  upon  a  chair  near  the  door,  and  looked  so  pale,  the 
expression  of  his  face  so  disturbed,  that  my  mother  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘  Speak,  speak ;  something  has  happened.  Has 
your  fit  of  melancholy  returned  V  ’ 

“  Kharlof  knit  his  brow.  ‘  No,  it  is  not  my  melancholy  ; 
that  comes  on  at  the  full  of  the  moon.  Allow  me  to  ask  you 
one  question,  madam.  What  do  you  think  of  death?’ 

“  ‘  Of  what  ?  ’  said  my  mother,  startled. 

“  ‘  I  have  just  had  a  noctural  hallucination,’  he  said,  in  a 
low  tone,  —  ‘  a  nocturnal  hallucination,’  he  repeated.  ‘  I  am 
a  great  seer  of  visions.’  Kharlof  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  con¬ 
tinued,  ‘  About  a  week  back,  —  it  was  exactly  on  the  eve  of 
St.  Peter,  —  I  laid  down  to  rest  myself,  and  fell  asleep.  Sud¬ 
denly  I  saw  enter  my  room  a  black  colt,  which  began  to  gam¬ 
bol  and  grin  at  me  with  his  teeth.  And  then  this  sanae  colt 
turned  round  and  gave  me  a  kick  on  the  left  elbow,  in  the 
most  sensitive  part ;  and  I  awoke.  My  left  arm  was  power¬ 
less,  and  so  was  my  left  leg.  It  is  paralysis,  I  said  to  my¬ 
self.  By  degrees  circulation  returned ;  but  a  creeping  sen¬ 
sation  ran  through  all  my  joints  :  and,  as  soon  as  I  open  the 
palm  of  mv  hand,  it  begins  again.’ 

“  ‘  But,  Martin  Petrovitch,  you  have  been  only  lying  upon 
your  ann  when  asleep.’ 

“  ‘  No,  madam,  it  is  not  what  you  are  pleased  to  say.  It 
is  a  warning  I  have  received :  it  is  the  announcement  of  my 
death.  Consequently  I  come  to  tell  you  my  intentions  with¬ 
out  loss  of  time.  Not  wishing  that  death  should  take  me  un¬ 
awares,  I,  the  humble  slave  of  the  Almighty,  have  determined 
to  divide,  in  my  lifetime,  all  my  property  between  my  two 
daughters,  Anna  and  Evlampia.’ 

“  ‘  A  reasonable  idea,  only  it  appears  to  me  you  are  in  too 
great  a  hurry.’ 

“  ‘  And,  as  I  desire  in  this  same  affair,’  continued  Kharlof, 
‘  to  observe  the  necessary  legal  forms,  I  beg  of  your  son 
Dmtri,  —  and  to  my  relation,  Bitschkof,  I  prescribe  it  as  a 
duty,  —  to  witness  the  accomplishment  of  the  formal  act, 
and  the  giving  over  possession  to  my  daughters  Anna  and 
Evlampia ;  which  act  is  to  be  accomplished  the  day  after  to¬ 
morrow,  at  noon,  in  my  own  domain  of  Jeskovo,  with  the 
participation  of  the  authorities  who  have  been  invited  to 
attend.’  Kharlof  had  great  difficulty  in  delivering^  this 
formal  speech,  which  he  had  evidently  learned  by  heart. 

‘“  Is  it  yourself,’  asked  my  mother,  ‘  who  has  prej  ared  this 
act  of  division  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Yes ;  and  I  have  sent  it  in  :  and  the  tribunal  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  has  received  the  necessary  order  to  attend.’  He  rose 
*The  diminntWe  of  Vladimir. 
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■lowly  to  go.  ‘  But  wait,’  cried  my  mother.  ‘  Do  you  really 
make  over  every  thing  to  your  daughU'rs,  without  any  resei^ 
vation  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Certainly,  without  reserve.’ 

“  ‘  And  where  will  you  live  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Where  will  I  live  ?  why,  in  my  own  house,  as  I  have 
done  till  now.  What  change  would  you  have?  ’ 

“  ‘  But  are  you  sure  of  your  daughters  and  of  your  son- 
in-law  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Is  it  of  Volodka  you  smak  ?  of  that  beggar  ?  I  will 
make  him  do  as  I  will.  What  power  has  he  ?  And  my 
daughters :  they  will  feed,  clothe,  and  bouse  me  till  my 
deam.  Is  it  not  their  most  sacred  duty  ?  ’ 

*“  Assuredly  ;  only,  excuse  me  fjr  saying  so,  Martin  Petro- 
viteb,  your  eldest  daughter  is  fall  of  pride ;  and  the  second 
has  the  look  of  a  woli.’ 

“  ‘  Natalie  Nicolavna,  ’  exclaimed  Kharlof,  ‘what  are  you 
saying  ?  Good  heavens  I  They,  my  daughters,  wanting  in 
obedience?  An  idea  not  to  be  dreimt  of  1  What,  resist  a 
father  I  and  incur  the  curse  that  would  await  them?  They 
who  h*ve  passed  their  lives  in  trembling  submission,  and  of 
a  sudden  to’—  A  suffocating  cough  here  seized  Kharlof; 
and  my  mother  hastened  to  compose  him. 

“  ‘  Only,  I  cannot  understand,’  she  urged,  ‘  why  this  im¬ 
mediate  dividon.  After  you,  the  property  will  go  to  them. 
I  suppose  your  melancholy  is  the  cause  of  all  this.’ 

‘  Ah,’  ret'iraed  Kharlof,  with  some  irritation,  ‘  you  al¬ 
ways  throw  my  melancholy  in  my  teeth.  It  is,  pernaps,  a 
force  from  above  that  now  acts  upon  me.  I  make  this  im¬ 
mediate  division  liecause  I  will  it.  I,  of  my  own  person,  by 
my  own  power,  fix  what  shall  henceforth  belong  to  each ; 
and  each  of  them,  having  received  my  gift,  shall  feel  grateful 
for  it,  and  faithfully  execute  the  will  of  their  father  and 
benefactor.’  Here  KharloCs  voice  faltered.  ‘I  wish  you 
good-morning,  madam,  and  you,  sir,’  he  said,  turning  to 
me.  ‘  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  seeing  you  the  day  after  to¬ 
morrow,  at  my  house.’ 

“  My  mother  looked  at  Kharlof  as  he  went  away,  and 
shx>k  her  head.  ‘  Tnis  promises  no  good,’  she  murmur¬ 
ed. 

“  On  the  day  appointed,  our  family  coach,  drawn  by  four 
horses,  and  driven  by  our  head  coachman,  —  a  stout,  patri¬ 
archal  figure,  V  ith  long  gray  beard,  —  drew  majestically  up 
to  the  door.  The  impc  rtance  of  the  act  Kharlof  was  about 
to  accomplish,  and  the  solemnity  of  his  invitation,  had  re-act- 
ed  upon  my  mother  ;  and  she  ordered  this  state  equipage,  and 
desired  us  to  appear  in  full  dress,  to  do  honor  to  her  protege. 
In  half  an  hour  we  reached  the  house.  The  dog  saluted  us 
with  his  howling;  and  the  numerens  children  of  the  ser¬ 
vants,  who  generally  swarm  in  the  courtyards,  with  wooden 
crosses  round  their  necks,  had  all  disappeared.  Slotkine. 
received  us  at  the  threshold.  We  entered  the  room,  in  the 
middle  of  which  sat  the  motionless  form  of  Kharlof  He  had 
ut  on  his  militia  jacket.  A  bronze  medal  was  on  his  breast, 
is  sword  at  his  side ;  his  left  hand  was  placed  on  its  hilt, 
while  hii  right  rested  upon  a  pile  of  papers  on  the  table. 
He  did  not  stir :  he  appeared  even  not  to  breathe.  He 
scarcely  saluted  us,  but,  pointing  to  a  row  of  chairs,  desired 
us  to  take  our  places.  On  the  right  were  his  two  daughters, 
in  full  dress,  —  Anna  in  a  green  gown  and  yellow  belt,  Ey- 
lampia  in  rose  color  and  cerise.  On  the  left  sat  the  priest, 
an  ag«,d  man,  whose  sad  eyes,  worn  cassock,  and  ragged  hoots 
betokened  a  life  of  poverty  and  labor.  Next  to  him  were 
the  attorney  and  the  ispravnik,  or  head  of  the  police  of  the 
district.  I  was  seated  near  S  tuvenir,  and  my  mother’s  stew¬ 
ard,  Lizinski,  be-ide  me.  When  we  were  all  placed.  Khar¬ 
lof  raised  himself  to  his  full  height,  and  beg  m,  ‘  I  have  invited 
}ou,  gentlemen,  because  I  feel  I  am  growing  old  :  my  infirmi¬ 
ties  oppress  me.  I  have  received  a  warning ;  and  the  h''ur 
of  death,  as  you  know,  comes  upon  us  as  a  thiel'in  thebiight : 
in  consequence  of  whi ‘h,  I  do  not  wish  that  death  should  take 
me  unawares, — I,  the  slave  of  the  Almighty:’  and  he  repeated 
word  for  word,  the  phrase  he  had  used  to  my  mother.  ‘  Con¬ 
formably  to  the  decision  I  have  taken,’  he  continued,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  pile  of  papers  on  the  table,  ‘  this  formal  set  has 
bMn  drawn  up ;  ana  you  shall  hear,  point  by  point,  my  inten¬ 
tions.  Approach,’  say  ■  Kharlof  to  nis  son-in-law,  who  stood 


iu  an  humble  posture  at  the  door :  ‘  read  ;  it  would  fatitvt 
me.’ 

“  Slotkine  took  the  be^an  to  read  with  a  clear 

but  tremulous  voice.  The  shares  of  the  sisters  were  fixe<l 
with  the  most  minute  precision.  From  time  to  time,  Kharluf 
interrupted  the  reading,  ‘  Listen,  Anna  ;  this  is  for  you,  as 
a  reward  for  your  zeal.  Of  that  I  make  you  a  present,  my 
little  Evlampia.’  Tlie  two  sisters  bowed;  and  Kharlof 
gazed  on  them  with  unmoved  gravity.  The  seignorial 
manor  (that  is,  the  new  house)  was  assigned 'to  Evlampia, 
the  younger  daughter,  according  to  ancient  usage.  Kharlof 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  occupying  the  room  he  then 
inhabited,  and  also  assigned  to  himself  his  complete  main¬ 
tenance,  and  an  allowance  of  ten  roubles  a  month  for  his 
clothing.  The  last  clause  in  the  deed  he  read  himself, 
‘  That  these  wishes  of  a  father  may  be  accomplished  by 
his  daughters,  religiously  and  unchanged,  as  a  law  of  the 
Almighty ;  for,  after  him,  I  am  their  fatlicr  and  their  head, 
and  have  no  account  to  render  to  any  one  any  more  than  I 
have  ever  rendered.  And,  if  my  daughters  cany  out  my 
will,  my  fatherly  benediction  shall  be  on  their  hcails;  but  if 
they  fail  to  carry  out  my  will,  which  Heaven  forbi  1,  my 
curse  will  fall  upon  them  now,  henceforth,  and  to  all  eter¬ 
nity.’  Kharlof  closed  the  paper,  and  waved  it  over  his 
head.  Anna  threw  herself  upon  her  knees,  and  struck  the 
ground  with  her  forehead.  ‘  And  you,  Evlampia  ?  ’  said 
Kharlof.  She  reddened,  and  also  bowed  herm  If  to  the 
earth.  ‘  Now  rise  and  sign,’  said  Kharlof.  ‘  Sign  here, 
I  am  grateful  and  accept,  Anna ;  here,  I  am  grateful,  ami 
accept,  Evlampia.’  The  two  women  signed,  as  directed,  k 
minute’s  silence  followed.  Kharlof  let  a  sob  escape,  and 
then  said,  in  a  low  voice,  ‘  Now  all  is  yours.’  Ilis  daugh¬ 
ters  and  son-in-law  exchanged  looks,  and,  approachinj, 
kissed  him  upon  the  arm  between  the  elbow  and  the  shoul¬ 
der.  The  ispravnik  then  read  the  legal  act,  and,  advancing 
upon  the  doorstep  with  the  sisters,  announced  the  event  to 
the  peasants  of  Kharlof,  enjoining  them  submission  to  their 
new  proprietors,  —  an  admonition  he  might  have  dispensed 
with  ;  for  I  never  saw  more  humble  countenances,  or  peas¬ 
ants  more'  tutored  to  obedience,  than  those  of  Kharlof. 
Dressed  in  patched  caftans  and  tattered  tunics,  their  waists 
tightly  confined  by  their  belts,  as  is  required  on  solemn  oc¬ 
casions,  they  stood  motionless  as  statues  of  stone ;  and,  each 
time  the  ispravnik  addressed  them,  they  ma<le  a  profound 
obeisance.  Notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  the  ispravnik, 
Kharlof  refused  to  show  himself  with  his  daughters.  ‘  My 
subjects,’  he  said,  ‘  will  obey  my  will  without  my  pres¬ 
ence  ;  ’  but,  as  if  to  exhibit  his  power  for  the  last  time,  he 
suddenly  put  his  head  out  of  window,  roared  out  in  a  sten¬ 
torian  voice,  ‘  Obedience  I  ’  and  hastily  closed  the  case¬ 
ment.  The  peasants  appeared  stupefied. 

“  At  last  came  the  time  for  the  repast.  When  the  inevi¬ 
table  bottle  of  champagne  appeared,  champagne  made  on 
the  banks  of  the  Don,  the  ispravnik  proposed  the  healths 
of  the  new  proprietors  and  that  of  the  magnanimous  Martin 
Petrovitch  Kharlof.  At  the  word  magnanimous,  Slotkine 
gave  an  enthusiastic  cry,  and  rushed  to  embra«  e  bis  bene¬ 
factor.  Then  occurred  a  disagreeable  incident.  Souvenir 
suddenly  rose,  and,  with  a  fiendish  laugh,  exclaimed,  ‘  Ms;;- 
nanimous !  magnanimous,  indeed :  we  shall  see  how  he 
feels  when  he  is  turned  out,  bare-backed,  into  the  snow.’ 
‘  What  are  you  raving  about,  fool  ?  *  said  Kharlot,  with 
contempt.  ‘Fool!’  replied  Souvenir;  ‘we  shall  soon  ite 
who  the  fool  isl’  —  ‘  How  dare  vou  insult  our  revered 
benefactor?’  cried  Slotkine.  ‘You  know,  if  he  had  the 
slightest  wi-h,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  tear  up  the  set  of 
donation  he  has  so  generously  granted  u-*.’ 

‘“  But  that  would  not  prevent  your  turning  him  cut  in 
the  snow,’  said  Souvenir. 

“  ‘  Silence  !  ’  cried  Kharlof,  in  a  thundering  vome.  ‘  f 
I  were  to  strike  you,  Bitchkof,  a  heap  of  dirt  would  alone 
remain  where  you  now  stand.  And  you,  young  cur,’  1* 
said,  turning  to  Slotkine,  ‘b  Id  your  tongue,  and  pretun  e 
not  to  put  in  vour  nose  where  you  are  not  called.  If  h 
Martin  Petrovitch  Kharlof,  have  decided  upon  this 
who  can  destroy  it?  Who  in  the  whole  world  can  oppote 
my  will  ?  ’ 


■  •Martin  Petrovitch,’  b«gan  the  attorney,  ‘you  have 
jolt  accompliihed  a  great  action ;  hut  if,  which  Heaven 
forbid,  instead  of  the  gratitude  which  is  your  c’ue,  you 
ihiald  meet  with  some  great  affront  ’  — 

••  I  glanced  mv  eye  upon  the  sisters.  Anna  appeared  to 
itTCur  the  words  he  was  S])eaking.  I  never  saw  the  face 
of  a  woman  more  wicked  and  more  venomous,  yet  more 
itnmgely  beautiful.  Evlampia  had  turned  away.  A  smile 
more  contemptuous  than  ever  was  on  her  lips.  Kharlot'  rose 
to  rpeak  ;  but  his  voice  forsook  him.  He  struck  the  table 
with  such  violence  that  every  thing  rattled  in  the  room. 

■  ‘  Father,’  Anna  hastened  to  say,  ‘  that  gentleman  little 
knows  us,  to  speak  thus.  You  are  wrong  to  let  it  make  you 
inirrv.’  Kharlof  looked  at  Evlampia;  but  she  remained 
itowly  silent  ‘  1  thank  you,  daugnter  Anna,’  said  Khar¬ 
lof  in  a  low  voice.  ‘  I  rely  upon  you  and  upon  your  hus- 
baod.  As  for  you,  sir,  you  are  not  made  to  judge  Martin 
Kkarlof;  your  intelligence  dees  not  reach  so  high.  The 
thing  is  decided :  my  decision  will  not  change.  I  am  no 
longer  master  here ;  I  am  a  visitor ;  and.  as  such,  I  use  my 
p'ivilege  to  retire.’  He  turned  round,  and  walked  slowly 
out  of  the  room. 

« The  next  day  Kharlof  came  to  dine  with  my  mother,- 
who  referred  to  the  incidents  of  the  preceding  day.  ‘  Yes,’ 
snid  Kharlof,  ‘  something  passed  a  little  serious ;  but  what 
I  have  upon  my  heart  is  not  the  idle  words  of  Souvenir, 
but  the  bearing  of  Evlampia.  She  was  stone,  —  a  real 
ratiie.  She  feels  nothing.  Why  did  she  not  say  to  her- 
Kif|  my  father  must  be  very  ill,  must  feel  his  end  approach¬ 
ing,  thus  to  give  us  up  all  he  has  ?  But  not  a  word,  not  a 
look ;  she  bowed  to  the  ground,  but  not  in  gratitude.’ 

“‘Why,  Kharlof,’  said  my  mother,  ‘you  seem  to  com- 
plain  I  you  begin  to  repent,  and  be  afraid  of  the  step  you 
nave  taken.’ 

“  This  wounded  him  to  the  quick.  All  his  pride  arose. 
‘Ism  not  among  those  who  complain  or  are  afraid.  This 
fartlily  globe  shall  be  dissolved  before  I  fail  in  my  word,  or 
that  1  tear  or  regret  what  I  have  done.  As  for  my  daugh¬ 
ters,  they  will  never  depart  from  their  obedience  to  their 
fother  to'  all  eternity.’  • 

“ITie  death  of  her  brother-iu-law  called  my  mother 
away ;  and  it  was  three  months  before  we  came  back  to  our 
home. 

“  The  first  news  my  servant  gave  me,  on  my  return,  was 
that  large  flocks  of  wootlcocks  liad  arrived,  and  that  they 
were  plentiful  in  the  birch  woods  of  Jeskova,  the  domain  of 
Kharlof.  I  started  directly,  and  had  a  good  day’s  sport. 
On  my  way  homewards,  I  saw  a  peasant  ploughing  near 
the  wayside,  and  immediately  recognized  in  the  mi.serable, 
st'irved  beast  he  was  belaboring  the  favorite  animal  Khar¬ 
lof  ttse<l  to  drive. 

“‘Is  Martin  Kharlof  dead,’ I  inquired,  ‘that  you  have 
his  horse  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  no  I  ’  he  answered ;  ‘  but  it  has  been  taken  and 
iitl.l  Many  things  have  happened  during  your  absence. 
Mr.  Slutkine  is  master  now.’ 

“  ‘  And  Martin  Petrovitch  ?  ’ 

“‘He  has  become  a  mere  cipher.  Some  fine  morning 
he  will  be  turned  out  of  doors.’ 

“  When  I  went  in,  I  found  somethin"  had  disturbed  my 
mother.  She  sent  suddenly  for  Lizin^i,  and  said,  ‘  Send 
scarri.ige  to-morrow  morning  for  Mr.  Kharlof,  and  desire 
him  to  come  here,  as  I  hear  be  has  no  longer  one  at  bis  die- 
nsal,  and  tell  him  1  must  absolutely  see  him.  Tell  also 
lotkine  I  order  him  to  appear  before  me,  — mind,  I  order 
him.’ 

Martin  Petrovitch  will  not  obey,’ whispered  Souvenir: 
JOQ  cannot  imagine  what  he  has  become.’ 

“  His  prediction  was  verified.  My  niotlier  wrote  bim  a 
letter  with  her  own  hand.  He  sent  for  answer,  written 
own  a  piece  of  dirty  paper,  ‘  Before  Heaven,  1  cannot : 
luaine  would  kill  me.  Let  me  disappear,  thank  you :  do 
Dot  torment  me.’ 

“  Slotkine’s  interview  with  my  mother  did  not  occupy  a 
qo/titer  of  an  hour.  She  declared  he  should  never  again 
*nt«r  her  presence ;  and  ‘  if  Kharlof's  daughters  d^ire  to 


present  themselves,  —  for  they  have  impudence  for  any 
thing,’  —  she  said,  ‘  show  them  the  door.  That  miserable 
Jew,’  she  continued,  ‘  whom  I  have  taken  out  of  the  mire 
to  make  a  man  of,  has  the  audacity  to  tell  me  I  have  no 
right  to  interfere  with  what  does  not  concern  me,  and  that 
Martin  Petrovitch  is  treated  with  too  much  indulgence,  — 
the  ungrateful  little  toad  I  ’ 

“  Determined  to  see  Kharlof,  I  again  set  out  with  my 
gun  to  Jeskova.  Suddenly  I  heard  steps  behind  me,  and 
Slotkine  came  out  of  the  thicket.  His  face  bore  no  trace 
of  the  obsequious  humility  with  which,  four  months  back, 
he  was  polisning  the  curb  of  my  bridle  when  walking  my 
horse  up  and  down  bis  father-in-law’s  cour^ard.  ‘Ilave 
you  killed  many  woodcocks  ?  ’  he  asked.  ‘  You  are  aware 
you  are  shooting  in  our  wood;  but  I  give  you  leave.  Your 
mother  was  very  angry  with  me  yesterday,  and  would  hear 
of  nul  explanation.  1  declare  solemnly  it  is  impossible  to 
treat  Martin  Petrovitch  otherwise  :  he  is  quite  cliildish.’ 

“  ‘  But  why  have  you  sold  his  horse ’ 

“‘Why?  A  fine  question  I  What  use  w.nsit?  Only 
to  eat  hay  without  profit.  If  Martin  Petrovitch  w  ishes  to 
go  out,  he  has  only  to  ask :  we  never  refuse  him,  unless  the 
horse  is  at  work.  Then  there  is  that  little  vagabond  Cos¬ 
sack,’  he  continued.  ‘Martin  Petrovitch  complains  we 
have  taken  him  from  him.  What  use  was  he  to  us  ?  Now 
we  have  apprenticed  him  to  a  saddler ;  and,  when  he  has 
learned  his  trade,  he  will  pay  us  a  yearly  sum.’ 

“  ‘  Who,  then,  now  reails  to  Martin  Petrovitch  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Read  !  What  an  idea,  to  read  at  his  age  1  He  had 
but  one  book,  and  that,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  has  disap- 
jieared.’ 

“  ‘  And  who  shaves  him  now  ?  ’ 

“  Slotkine  assumed  an  afiable  laugh,  at  if  it  were  a  good 
joke,  and  replied,  ‘  No  one :  at  first  he  singed  his  beard 
with  a  candle ;  now  he  lets  it  grow.  Martin  Petrovitch  is 
clothed  and  fed.  AVhat  can  he  want  besides?  Has  he 
not  declared  that  he  desires  nothing  more  in  this  world 
but  what  if  for  the  good  of  his  soul  ?  Besides,  he  ou"ht 
to  recollect  that,  put  it  which  way  you  please,  all  now  W 
longs  to  us.  He  complains  we  do  not  pay  his  allowance. 
What  does  he  require  money  for  ?  he  wants  for  nothin".  I 
assure  you  we  treat  him  well.  Now,  there  are  the  rooms, 
for  instance,  he  occupies :  we  want  them  badly  for  ourselves, 
for  we  have  no  space  to  turn  in.  Then  we  try  to  provide 
him  occupation.  Last  St.  Peter’s  Day  I  bought  him  some 
fish-hooks,  —  excellent  English  hooks,  very  dear.  The 
pond  is  iiill  of  tench  ;  and  he  has  only  to  sit  at  the  edge,  and 
fish  all  day.  What  better  occupation  fur  an  old  man? 
Martin  Petrovitch  himself  approves.  You  know  what  a 
hot,  violent  man  he  was ;  now  he  has  become  quite  quiet. 
Your  mother  is  angry  with  me.  She  is  a  great  lady,  and 
holds  to  power  as  much  as  did  formerly  Martin  Petrovitch. 
Come  and  judge  for  yourself,  and,  if  an  opportunity  otters, 
say  a  word  in  our  favor.  I  have  the  honor  to  salute  you. 
Kill  .as  many  woodcocks  as  you  like.  They  arc  birds  of 
passage,  and  belong  to  nobody ;  but,  if  a  hare  crosses  your 
path,  spare  it :  it  is  our  game.’ 

“  When  left  to  m  vself,  I  exclaimed,  ‘  How  is  it  that  Khar¬ 
lof  has  not  before  this  exterminated  Slotkine  ?  He  must 
be  subdued  indeed.’ 

“  At  the  end  of  the  garden  was  the  pond. 

“  ‘  Has  Kharlof  indeed  turned  fisherman  ?  ’  I  asked  my¬ 
self.  I  looked  round ;  and,  at  the  bottom  of  a  forest  of  rushes, 
I  saw  a  grayish  mass.  It  was  indeed  Kharlof,  without  cap, 
his  hair  dishevelled,  a  kind  of  linen  overcoat  rent  at  every 
seam,  his  legs  doubled  under  him  :  he  was  seated,  motion¬ 
less,  on  the  bare  mud.  His  whole  appearance  was  so 
strange,  that  my  dog  stopped  short,  and  began  to  growL 
Kharlof  raised  his  head,  and  looked  at  me  like  a  wild  man. 
My  heart  beat  violently  as  I  ap]>roached  and  saluted 
him.  ‘  You  are  there,  catching  fi.-n,  Martin  Petrovitch,’  I 
said. 

“‘Yes,  fishing,’  he  answered  in  a  hoarse  voice,  and  gave 
a  jerk  with  his  rod,  at  the  end  of  wiiidi  was  a  piece  of 
string,  and  no  hook  ;  and  I  perceived  he  had  no  worms  tor 
bai'. 

‘  B  !t  your  hook  is  broken.’ 
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“‘Broken,’  he  repeated,  passing  his  hand  across  his 
eyes.  ‘  Is  it  the  son  of  Natalia  Nicolavna  ?  ’  said  he,  after 
some  minutes’  pause.  He  still  appeared  to  me  a  giant,  but 
so  thin,  such  rags,  such  a  wreck  I 

“  ‘  Yes,’  I  answered,  ‘  I  am  the  son  of  Natalia  Nicolavna : 
she  is  much  concerned  at  your  refusing  to  go  to  see  her.’ 

“  ‘  Have  you  been  there  ?  ’  said  Kharlot;  pointing  to  the 
house.  ‘  Go  now.  What  have  you  to  do  here  ?  Useless 
to  talk  with  mo.  Go  to  the  house  ;  all  goes  on  wonderfully. 
My  daughters  are  such  excellent  housewives.  As  for  me,  I 
am  grown  old.  Quiet,  quiet,  you  know,  is  the  best  for 
me.’ 

“  ‘  Fine  quiet,  indeed  1  ’  I  exclaimed.  ‘  Martin  Petrovitch, 
you  must  come  to  us.’ 

“  Kharlof  gave  me  a  sad  glance.  ‘  Go,  my  friend,  go.’ 

“  ‘  Do  not  refuse  my  mother  :  she  will  send  her  carriage 
for  you.’ 

“  ‘  Go.’ 

“  ‘  Come,  let  yourself  be  persuaded.  Why  remain  here 
to  torment  yourself?  ’ 

“  ‘  How  torment  myself?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  mean  you  are  wrong  to  be  as  you  are.’  Kharlof 
seemed  to  redect ;  and,  emboldened  by  bis  silence,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  press  him  still  further.  Recollect  I  was  only  fif¬ 
teen.  ‘  Martin  Petrovitch,’  I  cried,  while  I  placed  myself 
by  his  side,  ‘  I  know  the  shameful  way  in  which  you  are 
treated :  wliat  a  situation  it  is  for  you  I  But  why  lose  cour¬ 
age  ?  You  have  certainly  committed  an  imprudence  in  giv¬ 
ing  up  all  to  your  daughters  :  it  was  great,  it  was  gener¬ 
ous  ;  but,  if  they  show  ingratitude,  it  is  your  part  to  return 
it  with  scorn,  and  not  give  yourself  up  to  melancholy.’ 

“  ‘  Leave  me,’  murmured  Kharlof,  grinding  his  teeth,  and 
his  eyes,  which  he  kept  fi.xed  upon  the  pond,  becoming  in¬ 
flamed  with  rage.  ‘  Begone.’ 

“  ‘  But,  Martin  Petrovitch  ’  — 

“  *  Begone,  I  say,  or  I  will  kill  you.  I  will  throw  you  into 
the  water,  to  teach  you  to  dare  to  come  and  disturb  an  old 
man  with  your  imliecile  advice,  brat  that  you  are.’ 

“  ‘  He  is  gone  mad,’  I  thought.  Looking  at  him,  I  saw  Khar- 
lofiwas  crying.  Small  tears  silently  trickled  down  his  cheeks ; 
and  yet  his  face  had  a  most  ferocious  expression.  ‘  Begone,’ 
he  again  shouted,  ‘  or  I  will  kill  you,  to  serve  as  an  example 
to  otliers.’  I  picked  up  my  gun,  and  took  to  my  heels. 

“  About  three  weeks  alter,  I  was  standing  at  my  bed¬ 
room  window,  looking  gloomily  over  the  yard.  The  weather 
for  many  days  litwl  been  too  bad  for  shooting,  tlie  rain  fall¬ 
ing  in  torrents,  the  roads  impassable  from  mud,  the  trees 
bending  under  a  hurricane  of  wind,  the  cold  so  intense,  it 
penetrated  to  the  very  marrow  of  one’s  bones.  It  appeared 
as  if  the  sun  would  never  show  itself  again  ;  it  was  quite 
dark,  though  it  was  mid-day.  I  then  discerned,  crossing  the 
yard  and  making  towards  the  door,  what  appeared  to  me  a 
bear,  not  on  tour  legs,  but  erect,  like  one  taught  to  dance. 
I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes,  and  was  trying  to  account 
for  this  extraorilinary  apparition,  when  a  frightful  noise 
came  from  below.  I  run  down  stairs.  At  the  door  stood  my 
mother,  petrified  with  horror,  and  behind  her  a  cluster  of 
scared  lemale  attendants,  —  the  steward,  footman,  and  the 
little  Cossack,  all  open-mouthed,  pressing  towards  the  din¬ 
ing-room  ;  in  the  midst  of  which,  covered  with  mud,  the  rain 
streaming  in  torrents  from  his  tattered  garments,  on  his 
knees,  panting,  gasping,  suffocating,  was  the  monstrous 
black,  heavy  being  1  had  seen  cross  the  court.  It  was 
Kharlof.  Hu  breathed  heavily,  convulsively :  it  was  as  if 
a  cauldron  was  boiling  in  his  breast.  Ail  I  could  distin¬ 
guish  in  this  filthy  mass  was  his  small  eyes,  which  rolled 
wildly  round. 

“  At  last  my  mother  exclaimed,  ‘  Is  this  you,  Martin  Pe¬ 
trovitch  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  It  is  indeed  me,  —  yes,  me,’  he  replied,  in  a  broken 
voice. 

“  ‘  Good  heavens  I  what  has  happened  ?  ’ 

“‘Nata — lia  —  Nicolav  —  na,l  have  run  here  on  foot.’ 

“  ‘  And  in  such  weather ;  but  you  do  not  resemble  a  hu¬ 
man  being.  Get  up  and  take  a  seat  And  you,’  said  she, 
turning  to  the  servants,  ‘  bring  toweh  at  once,  and  see  if 
you  can  find  some  dry  garments  for  him  to  put  on.’ 
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“  The  steward  raised  his  hands.  ‘  AVhere  find  a  garment 
for  such  a  giant  ?  We  will  fefch  a  horse-cloth  or  a  sheet.’ 

“  ‘  They  nave  turned  me  out,  madam,’  said  Kharloi,  after 
a  deep  groan, —  ‘  they  have  turned  me  cut  Natalia  NicolaT- 
na,  my  own  daughters,  from  my  own  nest !  ’ 

“  My  mother  crossed  herself.  ‘  How  horrible !  but  get- 
up,  Martin  Petrovit-h  :  do  me  this  favor.’ 

“  The  servants  arrived  with  towels  and  a  large  blan¬ 
ket. 

“  ‘  Come,  stand  up,’  said  my  mother,  in  a  voice  of  com. 
mand,  ‘  and  tell  me  all  that  has  happened.’  He  raised  him¬ 
self  slowly,  ><‘aggeiing  like  a  drunken  man,  drew  a  chair 
near,  and  sank  into  it  I'be  servants  advanced  with  the 
towels  and  blanket;  but  he  motioned  them  away  with  Lis 
hand,  and  my  mother  did  not  insist. 

“  ‘Madam  Natalia  Nicolavna,’  at  last  he  began,  wi*h  ef¬ 
fort,  ‘I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  whole  truth.  Piide  has 
been  my  fall,  as  much  as  it  was  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  I 
said  to  myself.  Heaven  has  gifted  me  with  intellect :  and  then 
with  the  fear  of  approaching  death  on  my  mind,  my  head 
was  turned ;  and  1  said,  1  will  show  the  world,  before  depart¬ 
ing  this  life,  my  generosity  and  my  power.  I  will  confer 
benefits  on  them  all ;  and  all  shall  be  grateful  to  me  to  the 
tomb.’  Kharlof  started  from  his  chair.  ‘  Kicked  out  like  a 
mangy  dog  —  such  is  their  gratitude.  They  took  away 
from  me  Maximka,  they  took  niy  ctirriage,  my  horse ;  they 
reduced  my  food,  they  did  not  pay  my  allowance,  —  all  has 
been  miserably  curtailed  around  me  :  and  I  said  nothing, 
on  account  of  my  pride,  that  my  enemies  sliould  not  have  it 
in  tbeir  power  to  say,  “  Look  at  that  old  f tol :  see  how  he 
now  repents ;  ”  and  you,  madam,  you  also  h<id  warned  nie. 
ITiat  is  why  1  would  never  breathe  a  word  of  cumplainl. 
To-day  I  went  into  my  poor  chamber :  it  was  occupied,  — 
my  bed  thrown  into  a  garret ;  and  I  was  told,  “  You  can  sleep 
as  well  there :  we  keep  you  by  favor,  and  we  want  your 
room.”  And  who  said  this  to  me?  Volodka  Slotkine,» 
vile  upstart,  a  mis  —  ’  Here  his  voice  broke  down. 

“  ‘  But  your  daughters,  —  what  did  they  say?  ’  asked  my 
mother. 

“  ‘  My, daughters !  they  have  no  will  cf  their  own;  they 
are  both  the  slaves  of  Volodka.  Madam,  I  cannot  >upport 
the  ingratitude  of  my  children.  When  Volodka,  with  his 
insolent  tongue,  told  me  I  should  no  longer  occu|)y  my  own 
room,  every  timber  of  which  I  built  with  my  own  hands, 
Heaven  knows  what  darkness  overshadowed  me,  what  a  knife 
pierced  my  heart.  I  then  ran,  in  this  horrible  state,  to 
you,  my  benefactress.’ 

“  ‘  Come,  repose  yourself,’  said  my  mother ;  ‘  they  skill 
take  you  to  a  warm  room.  Lie  down  and  sleep,  and  take 
some  tea ;  and  we  will  talk.  Do  not  lose  courage,  uiy  old 
friend.  If  they  have  driven  you  from  your  house,  you  will 
always  find  a  home  in  mine.  I  have  not  forgotten  yon 
saved  my  life.  Take  him  to  bed ;  and,  when  he  awakes, 
send  for  the  tailor  to  measure  him  for  new  clothes.’  The 
steward  led  him  to  his  room,  and  hastened  to  procure  some 
linen.  Souvenir,  who  had  been  watching  his  op|K)rtuui:y, 
now  came  forward,  and  Itegan  dancing  and  annoying  Kharlof. 
‘Good  morning,  your  excellence,  let  me  kiss  your  hand; 
but  why  have  you  put  ou  your  black  gloves  ?  You  treated 
me  as  a  parasite ;  and  now  you  are  one  yourself.  Now  yon 
have  not  a  roof  that  belongs  to  you.  You  will  eat  the 
breatl  of  charity,  like  me.’ 

“  ‘  Souvenir,’  I  cried,  ‘  be  silent ;  ’  but  in  vain. 

“  ‘  Oh  I  you  quite  frighten  me,  my  little  brother.  Yon 
might  at  least  have  combed  your  beautiful  locks ;  now  they 
must  be  cut  with  a  scythe.  And  you  still  attempt  to  blus¬ 
ter,  — you,  a  beggar,  a  naked  worm.  Where  now  is  the  he- 
i-editary  roof  of  which  you  were  so  proud  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Mr.  Bitschkof',’  I  cried,  ‘  what  are  you  about,  iu  the 
name  of  Heaven  ?  ’  I  was  alarmed.  Kharlof,  who  had 
been  gradually  calmed  down  by  his  interview  with  my 
mother,  was  now  becoming  again  excited.  He  breathed 
quickly.  The  veins  of  bis  neck  dilated ;  and  his  eyes  ftash^ 
tltrougk  his  bespattered  face.  I  threatened  Souvenir  to  in 
form  my  mother ;  but  a  very  demon  seemed  to  possess  him- 

“  ‘  Yes,’  cried  he,  ‘  most  respectable  gentleman,  this  u 
what  you  are  come  to.  Your  daughter  and  your  son-in-law 
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Iter  at  you  under  your  hereditary  roof.  You  said  you 
curb  them ;  but  you  are  afraid.  You  thought  you 
I  (oold  wrestle  with  Mr.  Slotkine ;  but  he  is  too  strong  for 

i  A  fearful  yell  interrupted  Souvenir’s  harangue.  KharloPs 

I  ^  turned  blue :  he  foamed  at  the  mouth ;  and  his  whole 
!  jume  qnivere<l  with  fury.  ‘  A  roof,  did  you  say  ?  ’  cried 
'  lie,  in  bis  iron  voice.  ‘  No,  I  will  not  curse  them ;  that 
j  would  be  indifferent  to  them :  but  a  roof  I  I  will  destroy  it 
fiom  top  to  bottom.  They  shall  not  have  one  any  more 
than  I.  They  shall  know  what  it  is  to  turn  me  in  derision, 
llv  strength  has  not  yet  forsaken  me :  they  shall  not  have  a 
i  foof  —  no,  no  I  ’  and,  upsetting  the  attendants  who  had  just 
entered,  be  rushed  out  of  the  house. 

“My  mother  was  greatly  disturbed  when  she  heard  of 
Kliarlofs  departure,  and  despatched  Liziuski  to  bring  him 
back  at  all  costs.  In  an  hour  he  returned  alone.  ‘  What 
has  happened,  that  he  does  not  come?  ’ 

“‘Kothin^has  happened  to  him ;  but  he  is  pulling  down 
bU  house.  He  is  standing  on  the  roof,  and  has  already 
!  thrown  down  thirty  planks  and  a  dozen  rafters.’ 

“My  mother  exclaimed,  ‘  Alone  upon  the  roof,  and  pull- 
iag  down  the  house  1  ’ 

!  “‘As  I  have  the  honor  of  informing  you,  madam.  He 
ii  breaking  every  thing,  right  and  left.  His  strength  is,  as 
TOO  know,  supernatural ;  and  the  roof  is  not  very  solid; 

'  It  i>  made  of  batten  and  laths.  I  propose  returning  a^in 
i  with  some  of  our  people,  and  seeing  what  can  be  done,  ^e 
peasants  have  all  hid  themselves  from  fear.’ 

“1  ran  to  the  stables,  and  galloped  off  to  Jeskova.  When 
I  reached  the  carriage-^ate,  I  was  dumb  with  stupor.  Of  a 
third  of  the  roof  of  the  new  house,  the  skeleton  only  re¬ 
mained.  Piles  of  planks  were  heaped  on  each  side  of  the 
walls ;  and  on  the  top  floor  rolled  a  blackened  mass,  now 
shaking  the  shaft  of  a  chimney,  now  tearing  a  rafter  from 
the  roof  and  throwing  it  on  the  ground.  It  was  Kharlof, 
his  rags  and  his  hair  fluttering  in  the  wind.  It  was  horrible 
to  see ;  it  was  more  horrible  to  he.ir  him.  A  crowd  of  peas¬ 
ants,  servants,  and  children  filled  the  court.  0»  the  door¬ 
steps  ot  the  other  house  stood  the  aged  priest,  raising  from 
time  to  time  an  old  copper  crucifix,  which  he  held  to.wards 
Kharlof  in  silence  and  despair.  Near  him  stood  Evlampia,  ^ 
looking  at  her  father  with  gloomy  earnestness.  Anna  re¬ 
mained  within,  but  would  now  rush  into  the  court,  now  re¬ 
turn  into  the  house.  Slotkine,  armed  with  a  gun,  paced  up 
and  down,  panting,  shivering,  threatening,  levelling  his 
piece  at  Kharlof,  and  then  throwing  it  back  on  his  shoulder. 
As  soon  as  be  saw  us,  he  ran  up. 

“  ‘  See  what  has  happened,’  he  said  in  a  doleful  tone : 
‘he has  gone  quite  ma*l.  See  what  he  is  doing.  I  have 
sent  for  the  police.  If  I  fire  upon  him,  I  shall  not  be  answer^ 
able  in  the  eyes  of  the  law ;  for  every  one  has  a  right  to  de¬ 
fend  his  own  property.  I  am  now  going  to  fire.  Martin 
Petrovitch,  come  down,  or  I  fire.’ 

“‘Fire!  ’  answered  from  the  roof  a  terrible  voice.  ‘In 
the  mean  time,  I  send  you  a  present.’  A  long  plank  whis¬ 
tled  through  the  air,  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  Slotkine. 

“‘Fetch  a  Ladder,’  said  Slotkine  to  a  group  of  peasants. 

‘  Climb  all,  and  save  my  projjerty.’ 

“‘Where  to  find  it  ?  ’  answered  the  group.  ‘  And,  if  there 
were  one,  who  would  mount  it  ?  Not  such  fools.  He  would 
wring  every  one  of  our  necks,  like  so  many  chickens.’  It 
was  evident,  that,  even  if  the  danger  had  been  less,  the 
peasants  would  not  have  obeyed  their  new  master.  They 
almost  approved  of  Kharlof,  and  certainly  admired  him. 

“‘Thieves  I  rascals  I’  vociferated  Slotkine.  At  this 
moment,  the  last  chimney  fell  in  with  a  tremendous  crash ; 
and,  as  the  cloud  of  yellow  dust  cleared  away,  Kharlof  was 
to  be  seen  shouting  in  triumph,  and  holding  up  his  begrimed 
Md  blood-stained  hands.  Slotkine  again  levelled  his  gun ; 
but  Evlampia  pushed  back  bis  elbow.  ‘  Do  not  prevent 
u>«,’  he  cried,  with  fury. 

“  ‘  You  dare  not.’  she  said,  her  blue  eyes  lighting  up  un- 
ber  close-set  eyebrows.  ‘  The  father,’  die  says,  ‘  de¬ 
stroys  his  own  house ;  it  is  his  own.’ 


“  ‘  False  I  it  is  ours.’ 

“  ‘  You  say  so ;  and  I,  bis  daughter,  tell  you  it  is  his.’ 
Slotkine  was  bursting  with  rage. 

“  ‘  Ah,  good-day,  good-day,  my  beloved  daughter,’  cried 
Kharlof  from  above. 

“  ‘  Finish,  father,  and  come  down  ;  come  to  me.  We  are  all 
guilty  ;  but  we  will  restore  all.  Believe  your  daughter,  and 
come  down.’ 

“  ‘  By  what  right  do  you  take  this  decision  upon  yourself’ 
interrupted  Slotkine.  Evlampia  did  not  condescend  a  reply. 

‘  I  will  restore  you  my  share,’  continued  she.  I  will  render 
you  all,  father.  Forgive  us,  forgive  me.’ 

“  Kharlof  smiled.  ‘  Too  late,  my  dove ;  your  stony  heart 
is  moved  too  late.  Do  not  look  upon  me  ;  1  am  a  lost  man. 
Look  rather  at  Volodka,  at  your  viper  sister.  Now,  my 
little  gentleman,  you  wished  to  deprive  me  of  my  roof.  WelL 
I  will  not  leave  one  rafter  upon  another.  I  have  fashioned 
and  laid  them  all  with  my  own  hands ;  and  with  my  own 
hands  alone  will  I  destroy  them.  You  see  I  have  not 
taken  an  axe.’ 

“  ‘  Finish,  father,’  resumed  Evlampia,  in  a  caressing  voice. 

‘  Do  believe  me  :  you  always  have  believed  me.  Come  down 
into  my  little  room  ;  come  up  on  my  bed.  I  will  dry  your 
clothes,  I  will  warm  you,  I  will  dress  your  wounds.  See 
how  your  poor  hands  are  torn  1  Yes,  we  have  been  very 
guilty ;  but  you  will  forgive.’ 

“  Kliarlof  tossed  his  head.  ‘  Idle  talk !  I,  believe  you  I 
you  have  killed  all  belief  in  me.  You  have  killed  every 
thing.  I  was  an  eagle  :  and  I  made  myself  a  worm  for  you ; 
and  you  have  put  your  heel  upon  the  worm.  I  loved  you, 
you  know  how  much.  Now  you  are  no  longer  my  daugh¬ 
ter.  I  am  no  more  your  fatiicr.  I  am  a  lost  man.  And 
you,  fire,  you  coward,’  he  cried,  suddenly  turning  round  to 
Slotkine.  ‘  Why  do  you  only  point  your  gun  at  me  ?  But 
perhaps  you  remember  the  law :  “  If  the  receiver  attempt 
the  life  of  the  donor,  he  last  has  a  right  to  take  back  his 
gift.”  Don’t  be  afraid,  great  lawyer,  I  ask  for  nothing ;  I 
will  see  alter  myself  Fire  !  ’ 

“  At  this  moment  liizinski  appeared  with  his  party. 

‘  What  an  army  against  me  I  ’  cried  Kharlof;  ‘  but  I  give 
notice  that  whoever  pays  me  a  visit  up  here  will  return 
down  head  foremost.’  His  aspect  was  so  terrible  that  the 
men  who  had  reached  the  top  quickly  descended  by  the 
gutter,  to  the  derision  and  delight  of  the  people  assembled 
below.  Kharlof  returned  to  the  front ;  and,  seizing  with  his 
two  hands  the  pair  of  rafters  wiiich  formed  the  point  of  the 
roof,  began  rocking  them  backwards  and  Ibrwards  to  the 
measure  of  a  tune  he  was  singing,  like  the  boatmen  on  a 
river. 

“  ‘  Lizinski,’  said  Slotkine,  ‘  let  me  fire  one  shot,  if  it  u 
only  to  frighten  him.’  Lizinski  had  no  time  to  reply ;  for  the 
rafters,  furiously  rocked  by  the  iron  hands  of  Kharloti  at  last 
gave  way.  They  fell  with  a  crash,  and  carried  him  down 
along  with  them.  He  struck  the  ground  with  bis  whole 
might ;  and  the  long  beam  which  forms  the  top  of  the 
roof  followed  the  ratters  in  their  descent,  and  tell  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  unfortunate  Kharlof.  ‘  It  is  finished,’ 
murmured  the  peasants.  Pale  as  death,  Evlampia  placed 
herself  by  her  father,  and  fixed  upon  him  her  motionless 
eye.  Neither  Anna  nor  Slotkine  dared  approach  him.  All 
was  silent,  in  mournful  expectation.  At  last  a  convulsive 
gurgle  was  heard:  he  o^ned  one  ^e,  looked  listlessly 
round,  and  stammered,  ‘  Bro-ken.’  Then,  after  a  pause, 

‘  The  black  colt.’  A  stream  of  blood  gushed  fhim  his  mouth. 
I  thought  it  was  the  end ;  but  Kharlof  again  opened  his 
eye,  and,  looking  at  Evlampia,  said,  with  a  sinking 
voice,  ‘  It  is  you,  my  daugh  er,  I  ’  —  and  expired. 
The  heavy  beam  had  broken  his  spine.  Evlampia  fell,  a 
senseless  mass,  at  the  feet  of  the  body  of  her  inanimate 
father. 

“  ‘  What  were  his  last  words  ?  ’  I  said  to  myself.  ‘  Did 
he  wish  to  pardon  or  to  curse  her  ?  ’  In  my  own  heart,  I 
felt  he  had  forgiven  her. 

“  Some  days  after  the  funeral,  it  was  rumored  that 
Evlampia  had  left  the  paternal  house  forever,  resigning  all 
her  shai-e  of  the  inheritance  to  her  sister.” 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  THE  GAMING-TABLES. 

La  derniere  taille,  Messieuiv,”  proclaims  the  croupier, 
as  the  hands  of  the  massive  ormolu  clock  on  the  chimney- 
piece  are  moving  upon  eleven.  “  La  derniere  taille  I  ”  and 
forthwith  for  the  last  deals  of  the  evening  the  play  is  more 
audacious,  and  the  players  become  more  reckless.  So  now 
that  the  last  season  of  the  latest  year  of  German  gaming 
draws  to  a  close,  the  salons  of  the  kursaals  wear  the  aspect 
of  a  saturnalia ;  and  the  tables  do  a  more  damaging  business 
than  ever.  A  bad  thirg  it  may  be  for  individuals,  no  doubt ; 
for  many  quict-gning  travellers  are  burning  their  fingers,  who 
in  ordinary  years  would  have  merely  singed  them ;  while 
here  and  there  a  victi-n  will  be  crippled  who  otherwise 
would  only  have  been  feathered  or  winged.  But  it  should 
be  a  very  goo<l  thing  fi>r  society  and  the  cau’e  of  morality, 
as  showing  what  gambling  really  is,  as  well  as  its  tendency 
to  suck  down  onlookers  into  its  vortex.  As  in  the  dances 
of  death  of  the  middle  ages,  the  excitement  grows ;  and 
spectators,  wh  >  at  first  gaze<l  and  shuddered,  lose  their  re¬ 
straint  at  last,  join  hands  in  the  ring,  and  intoxicate  their 
senses  in  the  frantic  whirl.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  g  .ming 
should  pRra<ic  its  uglier  and  mure  dangerous  side  when  the 
bankers  and  croupiers  are  about  to  be  turned  out  into  the 
world,  to  go  about  trying  the  doors  of  all  the  frontiers  in 
Europe.  As  we  know,  Uie  proposal  of  housing  and  wel¬ 
coming  them,  moyfnnant  a  certain  handsome  recompense, 
has  b^n  gravely  broached  by  Frenchmen  of  name  in  jour¬ 
nals  of  great  circulation.  Parisian  and  provincial  papers 
are  umlerstood  to  have  been  retained  by  M.  Blanc  and  his 
confr'eru  as  the  exponents  of  their  views  and  aspirations. 
We  have  not  heara  of  applications  being  made  to  Italy ; 
although  we  should  see  nothing  inconsistent  in  it,  were  a 
country  that  recognizes  the  lottery  as  a  legitimate  source 
of  revenue  to  provide  for  its  upper  and  its  middle  classes 
facili-ies  of  ruiniog  themselves,  ^me  of  the  Swiss  cantons 
will  doubtless  be  applied  to ;  and  very  possibly  they  may 
consent.  At  least,  play  is  already  an  institution  at  the 
baths  of  Ssxon  in  the  Valais,  probably  the  dreariest  spot 
in  that  land  of  desolation,  and  therefore  admirably  suited 
for  the  site  of  a  gaming-table,  if  you  can  only  prevail  upon 
people  to  si'j  turn  there.  It  is  understood  that  overtures 
have  even  t^n  made  to  Russia;  and,  although  we  can 
scarcely  believe  the  Czar  would  condescend  to  go  into 
partnership  with  M.  Blanc,  for  the  sake  of  adding  one  or 
two  hundred  thousand  roubles  to  his  income,  yet  it  is 
conceivable  that  Russian  statesmen  mi^t  regard  the  gam¬ 
ing-table  as  a  pcssi')le  engine  of  civilization  in  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  their  country.  It  would  invite  an  influx 
of  CO'  mopolitan  spendthrifts,  and,  by  tempting  strangers  to 
the  Russian  ci:ies,  lay  another  coating  of  western  polish  on 
the  rugged  manners  of  the  North.  At  any  rate,  '.t  is  plain 
that,  if  th>^  kee[ier8  of  the  tables  have  made  any  generd  ap¬ 
plication  tor  fre^h  concessions  in  new  localiiies,  it  is  with 
some  idea  of  being  acc  'mmodated ;  and,  as  we  trust  accom- 
modatijn  may  be  denied  them  everywhere,  we  are  glad  to 
believe  their  latest  antecedents  will  have  been  unusually 
discreditai  le. 

Formerly,  to  the  uninitiated,  the  most  striking  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  pUy  was  its  extreme  decorum  ;  although,  as 
it  was  a  flagrant  outrage  on  morality,  nothing  was  more 
natural  ihan  that  it  should  be  so.  Tne  serene  impassibility 
of  ihe  croupiers  seemed  inf  ctious;  and  although,  if  you 
pleased,  you  might  wring  your  bands  or  tear  your  flesh  be¬ 
low  the  table,  it  was  de  ri/juew  to  keep  year  countenance 
unmoved,  and  in  no  case  to  sufier  the  escape  of  bitter 
ejaculations.  No  one  dared  to  fly  in  the  lace  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  convenancat ;  except,  possibly,  some  old  female,  whose 
age  and  sex  e  'titled  her  to  disregard  them,  and  who  wept 
and  wailed  over  her  florins  like  Rachel  refusing  to  be  coiu- 
ibrted.  Even  when  an  unfiitunate  gen* leman  decided  on 
suicide,  iu  nicet>  en  cases  out  of  twenty  he  took  up  his  hit 
and  gli'ted  quietly  into  the  obscurity  of  the  garden ;  indeed, 
at  places  where  the  play  ran  high,  the  administration  gen¬ 
erally  provided  a  1  ke,  that  their  unfortunate  customers 
migut  Bup{>rcss  themselves  as  noiselessly  as  pos-i^le.  The 
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consequence  was,  that,  when  a  visitor  once  accepted  the  fict 
that  be  was  in  a  ^mbling  place,  there  was  nothing  further 
to  shock  him.  The  prevailing  tone  was  more  genial  and 
brotherly  than  at  many  a  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall ;  while  a 
convocation  of  Christian  cLrgy  might  have  profit^  by  the 
examples  of  self-restraint  and  courtesy  they  saw  practiaed 
by  all  the  sinners  aroind  them.  Further,  the  gamblers 
were  judly  regarded  rather  as  a  group  of  performers  re¬ 
tained  by  the  administration,  —  as  a  set  apart  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  guests.  Any  one,  of  course,  might  throw  away  a  florin 
or  two  over  his  neighbor’s  shoulders  at  the  roulette  tables- 
and  no  great  barm  was  done :  but  you  came  to  know  the 
habittus  of  the  Irente-et-guaran'e  almost  as  well  as  the 
croupiers ;  and,  if  you  detested  them  and  their  vices,  yon 
might  shun  them  accordingly.  A  year  ago,  had  the  banks 
presented  them'elves  anywhere  as  petitioners  for  new  con¬ 
cessions,  they  might  have  urged  witn  reason  in  their  favor 
the  admirable  condnet  of  their  establishments  and  client?: 
they  might  have  represented  that  they  only  ruined,  ss  a 
rule,  a  mss  who  weie  travelling  to  the  dogs  alreadv,  and 
who  might  as  well  pass  by  Horoburg  and  Wiesbaden  as 
lollow  any  other  roa<l. 

Now  they  can  no  longer  put  in  that  plea ;  or,  if  they  did 
all  evidence  would  be  against  them.  Disorder  reigns  ram- 

fiant  at  the  tables ;  and  gross  dishonesty  lays  itself  out  fora 
iving  there.  In  the  old  days,  it  was  rarely  indei  d  that  yon 
saw  two  players  claiming  the  same  stake,  when  the  stake 
was  of  any  importance.  (Jhevaliers  (Pindustrie  knew  the 
chief  croupier  was  there,  to  protect  the  custcmi  rs  as  will  as 
the  bank,  and  that  a  false  cloim  would  probably  be  punishol 
by  exposure  or  expulsion.  If  the  director  found  himself 
puzzled  to  pronounce,  or  believed  both  claims  to  be  made  in 
good  faith,  he  g>  nerally  paid  both  the  claimants.  Nov, 
such  squabbles  are  of  hourly  occurrence,  and  over  sums  so 
large  that  is  difficult  to  attribute  the  false  claim  to  luisap- 
prenension.  That  is  the  reason,  perhaps,  why  the  bank  lirs 
abandoned  the  old  system  of  concili  tion  as  too  costly,  and 
has  taken  to  the  cheaper  plan  of  leaving  the  rivals  to  fight 
it  out.  But  the  result  is,  that  the  rocras  have  come  to  re¬ 
semble  bear-gardens;  while  no  gentleman  esn  seat  Li-rself 
to  play  except  at  the  hazard  of  an  altercation  with  soice 
brazen-tongued  escroc  or  braze n-fac«  d  lor^Ue, —  reason  the 
more,  surely,  for  ladies,  and  especially  Engli-'b  ladi-'s,  stay¬ 
ing  away.  At  least,  one  would  fancy  so ;  f  r  the  tradi  i  n 
still  lingers  with  us  of  the  times  when  the  ty|ical  Knglih 
woman  was  regarded  as  the  incarnation  of  a  purity  ap¬ 
proaching  to  austerity;  and  ladies  of  indifleren'  cbarauie.' 
were  constrained  to  ape  th-ir  betters.  The  Mesdamei  Cm- 
checassce  might  sneer  at  the  shy  ferocity  of  the  Eng  uh 
woman’s  virtue  and  the  chilly  prudery  of  her  demeanor; 
the  men  might  admire  and  sneer  and  call  her  btyveuk. 
But,  on  the  whole,  when  the  Englishman  could  carry  hii 
head  high,  and  declare  himself  a  civis  Romnnus,  he  nenr 
felt  more  proud  of  his  country  thin  when  be  contrasted  tie 
behavior  of  hi  ■  country  won  cn  with  that  of  their  foreign  si  • 
ters.  Now  all  that  is  changed.  An  Englishman  in  diS- 
cullies  must  stand  as  well  as  he  may  on  fau  individual  chto 
acter,  and  say  as  little  as  m.ay  be  about  his  Riman  ci  ben- 
ship.  If  any  one  is  en  iiled  to  boast  or  to  bully  on  the  strengih 
of  bis  ci  izenship,  it  is  a  subject  of  that  new  holy  R  tnnn 
empire,  whose  capital  is  Berlin,  and  whose  prophet  is  Bis¬ 
marck.  We  know  better  than  foreigners,  that,  it  English  uen 
abroad  have  for  a  time  lost  something  cf  their  se'f-it- 
spect,  it  is  owing  to  the  timid  pi-nnyv  i.-e  policy  and  the 
sen'imental  delusions  of  a  government,  and  not  to  any 
decay  tf  the  nairnal  spirit.  But  morals  are  known 
to  d-teriorate  when  na'iins  sufler  in  their  selfres^t, 
and  the  greater  laxity  of  manners  among  our  travelling 
country-women  is  an  unple.uant  coincidence,  to  say  the  least 
of  it.  Time  was  when,  if  you  saw  one  of  thnn  regularly 
seated  at  the  tables,  you  could  pronounce  ofl’-hand  on  her 
character  with  little  danger  of  doing  her  injustice.  Anony- 
ma  risked  her  rouleaux  when  out  fur  her  summer  tour,  or 
some  fallen  Becky  Sharpe  came  down  in  faded  finery  from 
her  garret  to  try  and  double  the  florin  or  two  she  had.  ob¬ 
tain^  firom  doubtful  charity.  Now  every  one  seems  to  maks 
their  game,  the  women  as  freely  and  boldly  as  the  me®' 
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They  may  not  stake  so  heavily  as  Jewish  bankers  from 
Frankfort,  Russian  princes,  Magyar  boyards,  or  Medilerra- 
oeui  mongrels,  and  pour  cau^e :  but  they  play  out  to  the 
limits  of  tiieir  tether ;  and  often  their  tether  appears  to  be  a 
jiretty  long  one.  It  is  not  a  case  of  borrowing  a  florin  or 
^0  from  nusband,  father,  or  brother,  throwing  them  end¬ 
ways  on  to  the  cloth,  blushing  to  the  roots  of  the  hair,  as, 
leeing  them  roll  about,  they  explain  to  the  croupiers  where 
they  3esire  to  place  them,  and  finally  showing  while  teeth 
and  dimples  when  the  stakes  were  swept  up  by  the  re¬ 
morseless  rake.  Not  at  all.  Nowadays  the  English  maid 
or  matron  draws  in  her  chair  in  most  business-like  fash¬ 
ion,  smilingly  receiving  the  cards  to  cut  from  a  gentle¬ 
man  with  the  brand  of  the  galleys  on  his  features,  and 
possibly  the  mark  of  the  chain  on  his  ankle.  On  the 
other  side  she  rubs  shoulders  with  a  lady  much 
better  known  than  rcspecteil  in  the  Parisian  dancing- 
saloons,  and  about  whose  vocation,  indeed,  there  could  be 
no  manner  of  doubt,  even  if  she  did  not  afficher  it  by  a 
costume  excessively  decoUe'ee  and  a  tawdry  blaze  of  Palais 
Royal  jewelry.  Not  that,  in  her  gorgeous  show,  she  has 
neatly  the  disadvantage  of  her  English  neighbor.  Ex¬ 
cept  that  the  jewels  of  the  one  are  real,  and  those  of  the 
other  sham,  —  that  the  chains  of  “  respectability  ”  are  gold, 
while  those  of  disreputability  are  mosaic,  —  the  pair  might 
be  intimates  if  not  sisters.  Possibly  a  week  or  so  may 
bring  them  yet  nearer  an  identity,  when  the  couple  of  ladies 
hare  established  a  play-table  intimacy,  and  the  English 
jewels  have  gone  to  tlie  moiU-de-pieli.  For  in  the  frank¬ 
ness  of  the  excitement  of  winning  and  losing,  as  the  game 
!  goes  on,  the  English  woman  exchanges^  congratulations  or 
condolences,  or  holds  counsel  with  her  nei;^bor8 ;  and  so 
the  intimacy  warms  fast.  The  young  matrons  may  show 
I  themselves  the  mure  easy  at  first,  on  the  strength  of  their 
matronhood;  but,  in  the  greater  exuberance  of  their 
girlish  s[)irits,  the  maids  soon  make  up  for  lost  time 
when  once  they  are  fairly  intoxicated  with  the  excitement.  ' 
The  intoxication  is  kept  up;  for,  when  their  impres- 
'  sionablu  natures  have  been  steeped  in  the  spirit  of  the 
game,  they  can  never  keep  themselves  away  from  the 
tables.  There  they  are  the  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
when  the  great  professional  players,  won  with  long  years  of 
\  dii.dpatim,  are  still  trifling  over  their  breakfast.  There 
they  are  the  last  thing  at  night,  scrambling  for  napcleons 
with  fingers  sparkling  with  rings,  among  all  the  rascality 
and  rotterie  of  Europe.  There  are  women  among  them, 
too,  —  public  characters  th‘’jr  choose  to  make  them'elves;  so 
we  need  not  scruple  to  write  of  them,  —  who  bring  their 
children  as  regularly  as  they  con  e  themselves ;  and,  strange 
to  say,  they  are  not  ostracized  altogether  by  their  own  sex, 
wLile  they  are  the  objects  of  assiduocs  gallantry  to  travel¬ 
ling  courtrymen  of  c^racter,  who  may  be  presumed  to  pos¬ 
sess  humauity  and  sense.  Yet,  for  our  own  part,  were  we 
to  embody  the  spirit  of  evil,  we  should  scarcely  know  how 
to  mcarnate  it  mure  appropriately  than  in  an  attractive 
womm,  who,  day  after  day,  seats  her  child  be.Nide  her  in  a 
hell,  just  at  the  age  when  he  is  meat  impressionable.  Women 
of  the  kind  may  be  the  exception ;  but  then  they  are  gener¬ 
ally  tolerated  in  such  Eugli-n  8o<  iety  as  lingers  on  at  a  Ger¬ 
man  gambling-place,  when  the  lights  are  being  extinguished 
I  for  the  season,  and  the  best  company  has  departed.  Be  the 
cause  of  this  sad  chinge  what  it  may,  we  may  be  thankful 
that  the  German  government  has  uecided  to  remove  this 
tempta'ion  from  the  way  of  weak  natures,  now  that  the  old 
conventional  restrai'ts  are  being  so  fast  relaxed.  Shi'uld 
any  other  country  ex*end  i  s  hospitality  to  the  ta'tles  after 
the  scandals  of  the  la  t  few  months  in  Germany,  at  least  it 
will  do  it  with  open  ej  es. 
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M  l.  IIk.vrt  Bi.ackbdrn,  late  e<litor  of  London  Socie’y, 
left  London  for  New  York  on  the  9lh  of  October. 

Tiik  Poll  Mill  G'lzr.'te  sn xgests  th.at  garroters  shoiil  I  lie 
ponishej  by  tremendous  shucks  of  a  galvanic  b.il  ery. 


Hf.rr  von  TaDCHNitz,  the  well-known  publisher,  is  to 
be  appointed  British  Consul-general  at  Lcipsic. 

The  widow  of  Wolfgang  von  Gdthe,  the  only  son  ot  the 
poet,  died  at  Weimar  fast  month. 

The  remains  of  Heinrich  Heine  were  recently  disinterred 
from  the  Montmartre  Cemetery  and  transported  to  Ham¬ 
burg. 

It  is  stated  th.at  the  libretto  of  Goun  oil’s  new  opera,  Les 
Deux  Reines,  has  been  considerably  pruned  by  the  Parisian 
censor. 

The  latest  instance  of  a  demand  for  a  rise  in  price  in 
England  is  supplied  by  the  St.  Pancras  Burial  Board,  who 
have  raised  the  price  of  all  graves  1 

A  DISTINGUISHED  French  physician,  M.  Fernand  Papil- 
lon,  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  development  of  the 
Continental  railway  system  is  assisting  the  propagation  of 
cholera  to  an  extent  which  at  present  it  seems  impossible  to 
check. 

The  skin  of  the  skate-fish  has  been  found  exceedingly 
eflieient  for  the  clarificadon  of  ales;  but  a  diflerent  fish,  one 
of  the  thornbacks,  is  said  to  excel  for  this  purpose.  There 
is  a  peculiar  process  about  it  which  is  styled  the  “  monks’ 
secret,”  the  knowledge  of  which  is  offered  by  an  advertiser 
in  the  Continental  papers. 

The  Athenaum  savs  that  it  is  rumored  that  nearly  thirty 
thousand  copies  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  “  Gareth  and  Lynette  ” 
were  “  su'  scribed  for,”  or  taken,  principally  by  London 
booksellers.  Talking  of  subscriptions,  we  may  mention 
that  hat  for  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Forster’s  Life  of 
Dickens  ”  am'  unts  to  about  nire  thousand  copies. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  writes, 
M.  Guizot  has  arrived  in  Paris  in  very  good  health ;  and  the 
curious  rumor  runs,  that  he  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 

S'ect  of  a  Constitution  now  upon  the  tapis,  and  that,  his 
^  ity-five  years  notwithstanding,  he  is  ready  to  become 
President  of  the  contemplated  Second  Chamber. 

The  Lancet  says  that  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  has  left  the 
government  service,  the  office  he  held  having  been  supci^ 
seded  by  the  new  Local  Government  Board.  He  entered 
the  public  service  in  1850,  as  assistant  secretary  to  the  then 
Public  Heabh  Act  Board,  at  £750  per  annnni,  and  in  1858 
w.as  appointed  sccret.-ry  under  the  L:>cal  Government  Act 
at  a  salary  of  £1,000  a  year.  He  now  retires  at  the  age  of 
fifty-five,  with  a  pension  of  £650  a  ye  ir. 

A  PROPOB  of  the  paper  on  Keats,  which  we  copied  last 
week  from  the  Alheitceum,  we  fancy  that  none  of  our  readers 
were  in  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  J.  F.  C.,  mentioned 
in  the  closing  paragraph.  The  A 'AcntZM.vi  h.is  found  out 
who  the  writer  in  the  Dial  wa.",  but  says,  “  ^Ve  shall  not 
give  his  name,  unless  he  should  himself' express  a  wish,  by 
communicating  wi.h  the  editor,  to  clear  up  the  doubts  which 
surround  the  history  of  the  Milton  notes.” 

Electricity  has  just  been  resorted  to  in  Paris,  in  order 
to  domesticate  a  couple  of  Z(br;is  and  a  kiing,  which 
would  never  before  submit  to  bit  or  rein.  Now,  by  means 
of  a  bit  composed  of  brass  win*,  and  communicating  with  an 
electric  pile,  these  capricious  animals,  who  could  not  be 
bniken  in  before,  are  driven  about  the  Jardiii  d’ Acclima¬ 
tion.  Directly  they  misbehive,  they  receive  a  dose  of  the 
voltaic  current,  whii*h  reduces  them  to  obedience.  The  in¬ 
ventor  of  this  system  is  alre.ady  able  to  drive  tandem. 

The  November  number  of  the  V'eslnik  Evropui,  says  the 
A’henmum,  will  contain  a  story  by  M.  Ivan  Tourguenief, 
called  “  Tlie  End  of  Chertapklianof.”  In  his  delightful 
“  Memoirs  of  a  Sportsman,”  M.  Tourguenief  gave  an  account 
of  two  inseparable  friends,  Chertapkhanof  and  Nedopuskin, 
the  former  a  fiery,  self-willed,  wiry,  eccentric,  the  latter  a 
fl  ibby  but  extremely  ami.tble  inanity.  Into  the  picture  of 
their  domestic  life  was  introduced  also  the  portrait  of  a  girl 
nanieil  Mnsha,  a  beautiful  young  savage  of  the  gypsy  type, 
t  )i  her  M.  T.jurguenief  promised  to  give  a  more  detail^ 
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account ;  but  he  has  not  published  it  as  yet.  It  is  probable 
that  his  promise  will  be  fulfilled  in  his  forthcoming  nov¬ 
elette. 

A  STUDENT  at  Giessen,  the  German  papers  naivelv  say> 
has  had  the  bad  lu<-k  to  Idll  his  adversary  at  a  pistol  duel, 
fou^t  with  great  bravery,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  across 
a  silk  handkerchief,  the  di^onally  opposite  comers  being 
in  the  combatants’  hands.  'Tne  survivor  has  been  sentenced 
by  the  assizes  to.  twenty-seven  months’  “  imprhonment  in  a 
fortress,  whieh  is  neither  as  deba.«ing  as  hard  labor  nor  as 
lenient  as  confinement  simple.  The  sekundant  (witness) 
got  a  week  for  not  having  exerted  himself  sufficiently  to 
avert  the  fiital  meeting. 

The  Semaine  Rtligieuse  mentions  that  a  Madame  Avril 
has  succeeded  in  repioducinga  pertect  imitation  of  the  Holy 
Virgin’s  veil,  preserved  at  the  cathedral  of  Chartres.  'The 
bishop  of  Poitiers  has  addressed  a  letter  to  Madame  Avril, 
felicitating  her  on  the  success  of  her  work,  and  confirming 
the  authenticity  of  tlie  original ;  which,  he  says,  was  sent  to 
Chartres  from  the  East,  under  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald 
Another  clerical  journal,  Le  Courrter  de  la  Vienne  et  Des 
Deux  Sevres,  describes  the  original  as  a  masterpiece  of  art* 

A  Fbench  circular  of  a  matrimonial  agent  runs  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  1  apprehend  that  in  the  course  of  your  daily  life 
you  are  now  and  again  coming  across  people  placed  in  the 
difficulty  of  not  being  able  to  contract  or  arrange  a  well-as- 
sorted  marriage,  —  that  is,  a  marriage  according  to  one’s 
rightful  expectations.  Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to 
a  tew  specimens  from  our  list  of  bona  Jide  candidates,  for 
whom  Ihave  the  honor  to  act  as  intermediary.  1.  A  French 
Prince,  well  known  in  the  world  for  his  simple  and  irre¬ 
proachable  manners,  agreeable  physiognomy,  43  years  of 
age,  and  a  fortune  of  from  800,000  francs  to  a  million.  2.  A 
magistrate,  35  years,  and  150,000  francs.  3.  Several  doc¬ 
tors,  25  to  35  years,  and  fh)m  30,000  to  60,000  francs.  4. 
Several  merchants,  25  to  45  years,  and  20,000  to  30,000 
francs.  5.  Several  gentleman  of  private  fortunes,  40  to  50 
years,  and  30,000  to  100,000  francs.” 

Bad  news  for  champagne  drinkers  comes  from  France. 
'The  vintage  this  autumn  is  said  to  be  little  more  than  one- 
third  that  of  an  average  year,  and  unfortunately  follows  two 
years  by  no  means  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  their 
yield.  Very  little  wine  remains  in  stock,  as  the  sales  during 
the  last  two  years  have  been  unusually  heavy,  especially  of 
the  first  brands.  At  Epernay'  alone  more  than  eight  millions 
have  been  sold  in  the  last  year ;  the  champagne  merchants, 
in  order  to  meet  the  demand,  selling,  it  is  said,  wine  only 
one  year  old  in  bottle,  instead  of  keeping  it  three,  four,  or 
even  five  years  before  exporting  it,  as  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  doing.  In  many  districts,  notably  in  the  valley  of  the 
Marne  and  near  the  village  of  Fismes,  where  nothing  but 
cheap  red  wine  was  made  a  few  years  ago,  the  demand  for 
champagne  has  caused  the  owners  of  vineyards  to  make  noth¬ 
ing  but  white  wine,  which  has  risen  in  estimation  every  year, 
on  account  of  the  deficiency  in  the  general  crop. 

A  PRETTY  romantic  story,  which  has  been  going  “  the 
round  ”  of  the  French  papers,  has  been  unmercifully 
knocked  on  the  head.  It  was  recently  stated  that  there  had 
been  discovered  in  the  Seine  the  body  of  a  certain  Capt. 
Louis  Legra.id,  who  had  been  shot  by  Prussian  soldiers 
in  a  gallant  attempt  to  pass  the  river  with  despatches  during 
the  siege.  When  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  officer, 
says  a  Paris  correspondent,  were  discovered,  some  doubt 
was  thrown  upon  the  story ;  but  this  was  removed  by  the 
letter  from  a  German  officer,  confirming  it.  At  last  the  day 
for  the  funeral  was  announced,  and  many  patriots  fl  eked  to 
Choisy  le  Koi,  where  it  was  then  related  that  Admiral 
Jaures  had  delivered  a  most  touching  funeral  oration  over 
the  tomb  of  the  gallant  fellow  who  had  perished  two  years 
before  in  endeavoring  to  bring  despatches  to  Paris.  It  is 
too  bad  now  to  learn  that  this  whole  story  has  been  trumped 
up,  and  that  neither  the  diver,  the  German  officer,  nor  the 
funeral  oration,  ever  had  any  existence  but  in  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  a  Parisian  chronicler ! 
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DELIVERANCE. 

Farkweli.,  O  women  of  my  dreams  I 
Who  wearied  me  to  follow  you, 

To  track  the  course  of  twilight  streams, 

By  fading  scents,  by  fleeting  gleams, 

Between  the  dawn  and  dusk  and  dew. 

Through  endless,  aimless  wanderings ; 

Henceforth  I  woo  you  not  to  stay 
And  make  a  darkness  of  the  day. 

Or  light  it  with  the  vanishings 
Of  smilus  I  never  thought  were  true. 

And  only  sweet  because  so  few : 

My  feet  forsake  the  enchanted  ground. 

For  I,  who  never  sought,  am  found. 

For  love  has  sent  his  messenger 
To  take  what  you  have  left  behind. 

To  seal  my  spirit  up  in  her 
Whose  touch  sets  free  the  prisoner, 

Whose  look  is  sight  unto  the  blind. 

Her  eyes  are  rather  gray  than  blue : 

She  does  not  fear  to  laugh  and  cry. 

While  you  could  only  smile  and  sigh  ; 

Yet  she  is  subtler  far  than  you, 

Who  were  too  melting  to  be  kind. 

Too  shadowy  to  be  refined ; 

But  she  is  earthy  of  the  earth, 

More  manifold,  of  better  worth. 

0  many  shapes  of  one  desire  I 
O  many  voices  of  one  thought  I 
Who  seemed  too  sweet  to  let  me  tire 
Of  deadly  service  without  hire ; 

Whose  presence,  often  vainly  sought. 

Still  seemed  the  life  of  life  to  me ; 

Whose  cruel  sleight  of  tender  skill 
Was  as  a  net  about  my  will, 

And  where  my  inmost  heart  should  be  ; 

Whose  blandishments  had  well-nigh  brought 
All  other  life  in  me  to  nought, 

And  drowned  it  in  love’s  stolen  wine. 

Because  ye  had  no  life  but  mine. 

O  women  of  my  dreams  I  farewell. 

In  vain  ye  loiter  at  the  door, 

Having  no  other  place  to  dwell. 

In  middle  earth,  or  heaven,  or  hell ; 

For  ye  shall  dwell  with  me  no  more. 

Love’s  sun  is  up,  what  would  ye  here  1 
The  path  is  plain,  the  goal  in  sight. 

Why  should  my  eyes  turn  back  to-night, 

Or  why  should  dim  desire  be  dear  ? 

Be  sure,  I  longed  to  s.'iy,  Ix'fore 
famine  fed  upon  the  store 
Of  Love,  who  conquers  and  redeems. 

Farewell,  0  women  of  my  dreams  I 

G.  A.  SiMCOX. 


As  a  wash  for  the  complexion,  Burnett’s  Kalliston  has  no 
equal.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  cooling  and  soothing  propc^ 
ties,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  all  unnatural  conditions  of  the 
skin,  removing  tan,  sunburn,  freckles,  redness,  and  roughness  of 
the  skin,  curing  chapped  hands,  and  allaying  the  irritation  caused 
by  the  bites  of  mosquitoes  and  other  annoying  insects. 

White’s  Specialty  for  Dyspepsia  is  effecting  wonderful 
cures.  H.G.  White,  proprietor,  107  Washington  St.,  Boston.  « 

Publishers.  —  We  are  satisfied  with  the  Detroit  Tbibusi 
as  an  advertising  medium.  It  is  taken  by  the  class  of  peopli 
we  desire  to  reach.  E  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  Booksellers  and  Sta-  i 
tioners,  116  and  118  Woodward  avc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

It  will  be  seen  by  their  advertisement  in  our  columns  that 
the  great  music  store  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston,  al¬ 
though  exactly  on  the  edge  of  the  burnt  district,  entirely  escaped 
injury.  This  is  good  news,  as  their  books  aroused  evervwhere; 
and  the  musical  and  reading  public  would  quickly  miss  them  if 
the  issue  were  delayed.  It  is  also  a  periodical  pleasure  to  read 
O.  D.  &  Co’s,  rapidly-shifting  advertisements,  which  keep  us  well 
posted  as  to  what  is  the  standard  music  of  the  day. 

Not  Burned  Out.  —  The  laboratory  and  warehouse  of 
Joseph  Burnett  &  Co  ,  the  well-known  manufacturers  of  fl»- 
voring  extracts,  cocoaine,  etc ,  were  saved ;  and  their  business  is 
uninterrupted.  —  Boston  Post,  Nov.  11. 


